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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE MORAL CHARACTER OF THE MONKEY.* 


A GENTLEMAN whose premises were infested by 
a large breed of sparrows, said they were lirds of 
no principle, Of all monkeys it may be said, with 
much more propriety, that they are beasts of no 
principle ; for they have every evil quality, and 
not one good one They are saucy and insolent ; 
always making an attempt to bully and terrify 
people, and biting those first who are most afraid 
of them. An impertinent curiosity runs through all 
their actions ; they never can Jet things alone, but 
must know what is going forward. Ifa pot ora 
kettle is set on the fire, and the cook turns her 
back, the monkey whips off the cover to see what 
she has put into it; even though he cannot get at 
it without setting his feet upon the hot bars of the 
grate. Mimiery is another of the monkey’s quali- 
ties. Whatever he sees men do, he must affect to 
do the like himself. He seems to have no rule of 
his own, and so is ruled by the actions of men or 
beasts ; as weak people follow the fashion of the 
world, whether it be good or bad. No monkey 
has any sense of gratitude, but takes his victuals 
with a snatch, and then grins in the face of the 
person that gives it him, lest he should take it 
away again; for he supposes that all men will 
snatch away what they can lay hold of, as all 
monkeys do. Through an invincible selfishness, 
no monkey considers any individual but himself, 
as the poor cat found to her cost, when the monkey 
burned her paws with raking his chesnuts out of 
the fire. They can never eat together in company 
without quarrelling and plundering one another. 


Every monkey delights in mischief, and cannot | 


help doing it when it is in his power. If any- 
thing he takes hold of can be broken or spoiled, he 
is sure to find the way of doing it; and he chatters 
with pleasure when he hears the noise of a china 
vessel smashed to pieces upon the pavement. If 
he takes up a bottle of ink, he empties it upon the 
floor. He unfolds all your papers, and scatters 
them about the room, and what he cannot undo he 
tears to pieces ; and it is wonderful to see how 
much of this work he will do in a few minutes 
when he happens to get loose. Everybody has 
heard of the monkey whose curiosity led him to 
the mouth of a cannon to see how it went off ; 
when he paid for his peeping with the loss of his 
head. In aship where a relation of mine was an 
officer, while the men were busy in fetching pow- 
der from below, and making cartridges, a monkey 
on board took up a lighted candle, and ran down 
to the powder-room to see what they were about ; 
but happily was overtaken just as he got to the 
lantern, and thrown out at the nearest port-hole 
into the sea with the lighted candle in his hand. 
Another lost his life by the spirit of mimicry ; he 
had seen his master shaving his own face, and at 
the first opportunity took up the razor to shave 


* From Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland. 
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himself, and made shift to cut his own throat. 
When the wild monkeys have escaped to the top 
of trees, the people below who want to catch them 
show them the use of gloves, by putting them on 
and pulling them off repeatedly ; and when the 
monkeys are supposed to have taken the hint, they 
leave plenty of gloves on the ground, having first 
lined them with pitch. The monkeys came down, 


‘put on the gloves, but cannot pull them off again ; 


and when they are surprised, betaking themselves 
to the trees as usual, they slide backwards and are 
taken. A monkey who had seen his mistress upon 
her pillow in a nighteap, which at her rising she 
pulled off and hung upon a chair, puts on the cap, 
lays his head upon the pillow, and by personating 
the lady, made himself ten times more frightful 
and ridiculous ; as awkward people do, when they 
ape their superiors, and affect a fashion which is 
above their sphere. A mischievous disposition is 
always inclined to persecution. There are minds 
whose greatest pleasure it is to ride and tease the 
minds of other people. A Jate friend and neigh- 
bor of mine in the country kept a monkey who took 
to riding his hogs, especially one of them, which 
he commonly singled out as fittest for his use ; and 
leaping upon its back, with his face towards the 
tail, he whipped it unmercifully, and drove it 
about, till it could run no longer. The hogs lived 
under such continual terrors of mind, that when 
the monkey first came abroad in the morning, they 
used to set up a great cry at the sight of him. A 
well-known nobleman once had a wild horse whom 
nobody could ride. ‘ 1 know not what your Jord- 
ship can do with him,’’ said one, ‘* but to set the 
monkey upon his back.’’ So they put a pad to 
the horse, and set the monkey upon it with a 
switch in his hand, which he used upon the horse, 
and set him into a furious kicking and galloping ; 
but Pug kept his seat and exercised his switch. 
The horse lay down upon the ground ; but when 
he threw himself on one side, the monkey was up 
on the other: he ran into a wood with him, to 
brush him off; but if a tree or a bush occurred on 
one side, the monkey slipped to the other side ; till 
at last the horse was so sickened and fatigued and 
broken-spirited, that he ran home to the stable for 
protection. When the monkey was removed, a 
boy mounted him, who managed the horse with 
ease, and he never gave any trouble afterwards. 
In all the actions of the monkey, there is no ap- 
pearance of anything good or useful, nor any 
species of evil that is wanting in them. They 
are, indeed, like to mankind : they can ride a pig 
as a man rides a horse, or better, and are most 
excellent jockeys; but, after all, they are only 
like the worst of the human species. If all the 
qualities of the monkey are put together, they con- 
stitute what is properly called a/-nature ; and if 
any person would know what an ill-natured man 
is, that man is a monkey to all intents and pur- 
poses, with the addition of reason, which makes 
his character much worse, and the loss of religion 
and conscience, which is worst of all ; for without 
these reason is rather a disadvantage. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
BEAUCHAMPS.——A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Speed.—But shall she marry him? 


Launce.—No. 
Speed.—How then, shall he marry her? 
Luunce.—No, neither. 

T'wo Gentlemen of Verona. 


In the course of looking through, and arranging, 
the papers of my late revered uncle, Theodore 
Dawson, Esq., it was my chance to find a large and 
thick envelope, containing several pages very close- 
ly written. These, so far as I could judge on a 
hasty perusal, professed to be a relation of certain 
passages in the life of a private individual, and 
were addressed to my deceased relative, in the 
character of an old and attached friend. ‘The tes- 
tamentary trust with which I have been honored by 
my dear uncle, including a desire that I would se- 
lect, and prepare for the press, such of his papers 
as should appear in my judgment suitable for pub- 
lication, authorizes my complying with the wish 
expressed by the juvenile members of my own fam- 
ily, that the memoir of Sir Henry Tracey should 
be presented to the public. Like many of their 
age, they are prone to find interest in the most 
flimsy productions, and of such, I profess, appears 
to me the MS. of the supposed baronet. I say 
supposed, because the name of Tracey is unknown 
to me as friend or acquaintance of my deceased 
uncle. ‘That he passed several years of his own 
life in Bengal is indeed true ; and, therefore, I will 
not affirm the narrative to be altogether fabulous ; 
especially as the circumstances recorded are of the 
most common-place description, and such as one 
‘can scarcely imagine Sir Henry Tracey, or any 
other person, taking the trouble to invent. I have 
-only to add that the MS. having no title when it 
came into my hands, that of ‘* Beauchamps,”’ (per- 
‘haps not strictly appropriate,) was made choice of 
by the family of the editor, who now subscribes 
himself, Dawson Lee. 
London, 1845. 


Nearly sixteen years have passed since I was 
‘banished from Knightswood for making love to my 
cousin Julia ; and now I am returned to become its 
possessor! Thus thought I, when, having escaped 
from gardener, game-keeper, and bailiff, above all, 
from the family man of parchments, I crossed the 
park, and leisurely ascended the narrow track 
which, winding up a hill, formed on that side the 
boundary of my domain. In by-gone days it had 
been a favorite walk of Julia’s, and for reasons 
good ; it bordered the sunny side of a hedge-row, 
where the first sweet violets of the year, and the 
freshest tufts of primroses, were always to be 
found; birds, too, with which the thicket abound- 
ed, were supposed to sing there with peculiar mel- 
ody. Gaining the brow of the hill, I seated my- 
self on a stile, and, with somewhat melancholy 
feelings, looked down on the well-remembered 
scene; a scene which, approaching not to the 
grand, nor even to the highly picturesque, was yet 
pleasing to the eye, and endeared to mine by a 
thousand recollections. The park of Knightswood 
lay stretched before me, just sufficiently varied in 
its surface to escape the charge of insipidity, and 
adorned with thriving plantations, mixed with some 
forest trees respectable in age and growth; from a 
group of the latter, part of the mansion, in its whole 
a square heavy pile of building, looked out to advan- 
‘tage. ‘The large fish-pond, which in my boyish 





eyes had once the dignity of a lake, was shining a 
bright spot in the distance. What hours of holiday 
sport had been spent upon its banks, or in paddling 
through its reedy waters! What moments there 
had been of deep piscatory interest! and once, on 
one memorable occasion, what alarming mis- 
chance! We were all there; Will, Fred, and, in 
the absence or illness of the governess, their three 
sisters, besides Mark Gifford. The girls were 
talked into thinking they should like to be rowed 
across the pond ; it struck them, at least, as rather 
a grand idea; and so into the boat we all got: 
when, lo! in some ostentatious display of nautical 
skill, we boys contrived to capsize our flat-bottomed 
craft ; a feat, up to that moment, believed to be im- 
possible. Happily we were not far from land, and 
we all scrambled up the bank near which the acci- 
dent occurred, with no particular display of gal- 
lantry on the part of the amateur crew. We were, 
however, considerably ashamed of ourselves, and 
would gladly have concealed our misadventure, had 
that been possible ; but it was not ; dripping frocks, 
and flattened bonnets, were not circumstances of 
such every-day occurrence as muddy jackets and 
trowsers. So the young ladies were forthwith de- 
spatched to their several beds; and we, their be- 
trayers, underwent a lecture from Sir William, 
full as long as the occasion could be thought to 
justify. 

But it was time to continue my ramble ; so, fol- 
lowing the course of the same footpath, I passed 
from field to field, till, having gradually ascended 
the opposite side of the hill, I came in front of the 
old manor house of Beauchamps. There it stood, 
in the midst of richly-timbered meadows, with its 
gabled front and tall chimneys peering out, as they 
had ever done, from a screen of venerable syca- 
mores. I stopped, and looked about me; this 
place, like Knightswood, had passed into other 
hands ; a change which took place some years pre- 
vious to my leaving India. bne packet of letters 
had acquainted me with the death of old Mrs. Gif- 
ford, and the succession of her nephew and my old 
friend and playmate, Mark, to the inheritance ; and 
then, in the next, I learnt the more surprising 
news, that Mark Gifford had married—not Julia 
Tracey, but Julia’s elder sister! Jt surprised me, 
because, of my three cousins, Harriet was the one 
whom he had always appeared to like the least. 

I had been told that the family was now absent 
from Beauchamps; yet I could not resist an ineli- 
nation to approach its walls. So I proceeded, and, 
upon turning a corner, which brought me in front 
of the principal entrance, was vexed to find that its 
appropriate iron-studded door had given place to, 
or was concealed by, a conservatory. The win- 
dows of what I had always known as the oak par- 
lor were open ; and, as I passed, I caught sight of a 
harp standing in the very corner which had formerly 
been occupied by Mrs. Gifford’s distaff. ‘* Old fash- 
ions have given place to new,” thought I; ‘ and 
no harm either, under the guidance of good taste. 
I object not to the harp: but the conservatory! 
How could Mark suffer such an innovation? it is 
abominable.”” My soliloquy was cut short by the 
approach of two fine girls, returning, as it should 
seem, from their walk, under the charge of a gay- 
looking governess. Judging the former to be the 
daughters of the house, I introduced myself with 
suitable apologies for the intrusion, as their relation 
and near neighbor. My young cousins were more 
lavish of blushes than of words; but with Made- 
moiselle the case seemed to stand differently, and 
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she descanted with great volubility on the length-| joined my regiment, which, in the course of a few 


ened absence of Monsieur and Madame, and the 
tristesse of Beauchamps as a residence for herself 
and pupils. A harp and a French governess at 
Beauchamps! and I, Henry Tracey, master of 
Knightswood! These are considerable changes ; 
and what, I wonder, has become of poor Mary 
Deane ? 

My solitary dinner concluded, the wine on the 
table, and my fee: on the fender, the same thought 
retarned ; what has become of Mary Deane? Be- 
fore speaking, however, more particularly of her, 
or the other companions of my youth, let me re- 
mind you, Dawson, that I was myself an orphan, 
slenderly provided for ; and that, when I lost in my 
father my surviving parent, I was received into the 
family of his elder brother, Sir William Tracey. 
My father! suffer me to indulge in a brief tribute 
to his memory. He was aclergyman; and, if I 
may trust to the impressions of my boyhood, con- 
firmed by the testimony of a few surviving friends, 
one who joined to the learning and humility of a 
Hooker, the’ fine taste and gentlemanly feeling of a 
Herbert. Does such praise sound like exaggera= 
tion? Know that private papers, diaries, &c., 
once in possession of my uncle, and now my own 
property, have refreshed my memory, and realized 
all my long-cherished, though somewhat vague, 
ideas of my father’s excellence. Cireatly have 1| 





months, received orders to embark for India. 

How I sped there, I need not here relate ; how, 
without meeting with any extraordinary good or ill 
fortune, | saw some service, and got on in my pro- 
fession ; and how I exchanged into another regi- 
ment, when that with which I had come out re- 
turned to England. By that time—I will not con- 
fess how much sooner—I had ceased to be in love 
with Julia Tracey. It-is true that no communication, 
by letter, could safely pass between us ; and after 
Julia’s first spring in London, I no longer received 
even a guarded message of remembrance per favor 
of Mark Gifford. All was at an end, and I felt 
that our romance had died the natural death of such 
early prepossessions ; but, during my protracted 
stay abroad, much happened at home, and much 
of a melancholy nature. My cousin Frederick, 
who, like myself, had entered the army, fell in the 
course of our continental war. He was a kind- 
hearted, generous fellow, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to his sister Julia, by whom he was much 


/beloved. His elder brother, William, married im- 


prudently and unhappily, fell into an ill state of 
health, was ordered to the south of France, and 
died at Montpelier. He left no children ; so, at 
his death, I became, by right of entail, the next 
heir to Knightswood. My uncle could not, how- 
ever, resolve on recalling me to England ; and, dur- 


been indebted (I feel it now) to the first principles | ing the remainder of his life, which, with impaired 
which he so firmly established in my mind, that, ‘health and broken spirits, lasted not many years, I 
however weak and wavering in practice, | never) continued, as you well know, an absentee. My 
could wholly surrender them to the temptations or| aunt had vacated Knightswood, and, when I ar- 
the perplexities of after years. Possibly I may | rived in England, was residing at Bath, with her 
have owed yet more to my father’s prayers. I| two unmarried daughters. ‘The eldest, as I before 
love to think, that, in the preservation of my| mentioned, had become the wife of my old friend 
youth from vice, and in putting into my heart some | Gifford ; and this brings me back to Beauchamps, 
good desires, God saw fit to answer the petitions and its former inmates. 
of his more faithful servant. YetI am sure you; There is the lady of the mansion—I have her 
remember, that, at the time when we first became | now before me—advanced in years, but of fair and 
acquainted in the Cantonment of B , I was far | fresh complexion, and very upright in her carriage ; 
from deriving either comfort or support from such | in her youth she must have been extremely hand- 
considerations. ‘Too good for the gay,.(so they;some. Her dress, so ancient in its fashion, and 
said,) not good enough for the serious, rejected by | put on with such precision! Her manners, at least 
both, I felt isolated, irritated, and, consequently, | to strangers, stiff as her dress ; at no time, perhaps, 
miserable. Grievously was I in want of a wise| conciliatory, yet distinctly marking the gentlewo- 
and sympathizing friend, and such a one I found in| man. For the rest, she was homely in her tastes, 
you. That we ever met under a Bengal sun, was| narrow-minded, and brimful of absurd prejudices, 
brought about by that same love-passage of early| each and all fostered by consciousness of power, 
life with which I began my narrative. land long retirement from the world. Under her 
One unlucky conversation that took place in the | care lived, and had lived from infancy, her great 
orangery at Knightswood, between Julia and my-| niece Mary Deane, the prettiest girl, always ex- 
self, and of which my uncle overheard every sylla-| cepting Julia Tracey, I had ever seen before leav- 
ble, sealed my fate. He was too prudent to give) ing England. 
undue importance to that which he was pleased to| She was an orphan, the only child of a niece 
consider a childish fancy ; he did not lock Julia up, | who had married so as to displease her family gen- 
and feed her upon bread and water ; he did not re-| erally, and her aunt Gifford very particularly. 
proach me with poverty or ingratitude ; he did not| The better part of that good lady’s nature, (for 
say much on the article of cousinship ; but it hap-| good she was, notwithstanding all that I have 
pened soon after, that Julia was invited to visit| said,) relented, however, in favor of the destitute 
some relations at Brighton; and, in the course of | child. Mary was received and brought up at 
a few more weeks, that my uncle informed me a| Beauchamps; I will not say, petted; neither can 
commission in the army was at my service, if I| I, with truth, affirm that she was educated. but 
still retained my predilection for a military life.| what then? Mrs. Gifford meant not to treat her 
The church had been my destination, but, as he} little niece unkindly ; she always had, (as she her- 
well knew, not especially my choice ; so I was not} self said,) preferred boys to girls; and, of all boys 
long in making up my mind. Boyish fancies for| in the world, who could compare in importance 
active and adventurous life revived ; and, if I dis-| with her own destined heir’ Thus it was natural 
tinguished myself, as who could say that I should| that Mark Gifford, her husband’s nephew, should 











not, what better chance had I of eventually obtain- 
ing the hand of Julia Tracey? With such sanguine 
hopes, and a small silk handkerchief, dropped by 


be more valued and more indulged than her own 
little kinswoman, Mary Deane. As for education, 
to be sure Beauchamps could boast neither of 








Julia in her precipitate retreat from the orangery, I 


school-room nor governess; there were no maps 
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but such as hung in a dark passage at the back of 
the house ; no globes, except a broken pair in the 
lumber-room ; and how they got into the house 
nobody could remember. There were no Pinnocks 
to confuse, no Parleys to mislead, and neither in 
jest nor in earnest was Mary likely to acquire at 
all more knowledge than was good for her ; but, as 
I once heard Mrs. Gifford remark to Mr. Penrose, 
the clergyman of the parish, Mary read the psalms 
and lessons every morning after breakfast, except 
on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, when she 
went to church, and the old schoolmaster attended 
twice a week to teach her writing and ciphering ; 
besides which, she came on very prettily with her 
needle ; and, on Sundays, never failed to say her 
catechism, either to herself or Hannah. ‘* And 
what,”’ asked Mrs. Gifford, *‘ can any child of her 
age want more? I do not say but that, some time 
or other, | may have her taught to dance, for I 
should wish the girl to hold up her head, and earry 
herself like a gentlewoman; but I can tell you 
this, Mr. Penrose, that Mary shall never learn 
French, nor filagree, nor any such nonsense.”’ 

Concerning filagree, Mr. Penrose was probably 
ill competent to decide, not knowing, except in the 
way of alliteration, how it stood connected with 
the French language ; but he saw that his proposal 
of instructing Miss Deane in the rudiments of the 
Jatter was wholly unacceptable, and that he had 
better talk of something else. Mark’s first set of 
shirts with collars were Mary’s entire performance 
from beginning to end ; that was a fact well known 
to all who in those days frequented Beauchamps ; 
but, as her aunt had accomplished the same task 
when younger by half-a-year, it was nothing, as 
she observed, for Mary to conceit herself upon. 
Poor Mary ! there was little chance of her growing 
up conceited ; and the sweetness of her disposition 
preserved her equally from fretfulness or diseon- 
tent. Childhood, if healthy, will find pleasures 
for itself; and Mary Deane had her’s. It was 
pleasure to her to collect from the hedges food for 
Mark’s rabbits; to assist in gathering rose-leaves 
and lavender; to hunt the wilderness, as it was 
called, fur guinea-fowl nests; to have a hen and 
chickens of her own; and even to run through a 
dirty lane to the parsonage, in order to fetch or 
return the county paper, was pleasure. Yet, in 
spite of Mary’s active habits, perhaps the greatest 
of all delights was, in some sequestered nook, 
whether within or without the house, to pore over 
certain marble covered volumes, with morocco 
hacks, lent her by Mark. Her aunt did not love 
the sight of them; when left about the parlor by 
their owner, they were condemned as litter ; when 
seen in Mary’s hands, they were worse even than 
that; at such times Mrs. Gifford would shake her 
head, and foretell that Mary, after all, would turn 
out a mere book-worm. 

A yearly, or it might be half-yearly, exchange 
of visits was all that Lady Tracey and Mrs. Gifford 
had ever accomplished in the way of neighborly in- 
tercourse ; the fault, as it seemed to me, resting 
chiefly with the latter. To Mrs. Gifford, my aunt 
appeared on various accounts an objectionable per- 
son: in the first place it was reported and believed 
at Beauchamps, that she was an extravagant fine 
lady, who knew neither the exact number of her 
gowns nor her servants; in the next, she spent, 
with her family, part of every spring in London, 
whereas Mrs. Gifford had never done, nor thought 
of, such a thing above once in her whole life. 
Then my aunt was an educationist, not only in 
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her own family, but patronized both Sunday and 
day schools, thereby, in Mrs. Gifford’s opinion, 
doing her utmost to train up, for the succeeding 
generation, a race of lazy, pert, and thriftless ser- 
vants. 

It was an unlucky circumstance, too, that 
Knightswood House, with a small portion of the 
park, stood within the limits of the same parish to 
which the Beauchamps property belonged ; for, in 
consequence, the Tracey family possessed, and had 
done so from the time when pews were first in- 
vented, a capacious box in the aforesaid parish 
church. Now this box was not only of the same 
dimensions as Mrs. Gifford’s own pew, but, to 
make matters worse, placed exactly over it. The 
Traceys of my time usually attended the church of 
Knight Magna, being the parish in which they 
held most of their property, and only occasionally 
oceupied their strong post at Fordover: still, for 
forty years, that is to say, from the time of her 
marriage, had Mrs. Gifford been exposed to the 
recurrence of this mortification. She never could, 
poor woman, view the subject in any light but one, 
that of undue assumption on the part of the Tra- 
ceys ; nor ever hear them mount the stairs of their 
pew, without a belief that they were placing them- 
selves above her in spirit, as well as in body. 

Mr. Penrose, who probably had reasons of his 
own for disliking the pew, endeavored, on occasion 
of some alterations within the church, to get rid 
of it altogether; but the spirit of resistance was 
strong both in Sir William and his lady, and, ab- 
surd as they would have considered the heart-burn- 
ings of poor Mrs. Gifford, their own pride took in- 
stant offence at the interference of the clergyman. 
Its effect was to bring them, for a time, more fre- 
quently to Fordover church; and Mrs. Gifford 
looked, as we passed her pew in order to ascend 
to our own, sourer and sourer. 

The coolness which subsisted between the heads’ 
of the two houses did not, however, extend to us 
boys ; cricket, indeed, was the great bond of union 
between, some of the parties; but Mark and | 
were friends, independently of that all-bewitehing 
game, and as partial to each other's society at 
Christmas as at Midsummer. My friend was al- 
ways well received at Knightswood; and one 
summer vacation, though I know not what brought 
it t6 pass, he was made the bearer of a polite re- 
quest from my aunt, that Miss Deane might be 
permitted to favor her daughters by spending a day 
at Knightswood. 

I believe there was some demur at Beauchamps 
in accepting the invitation; but acceptance did 
come, in the form of a queer little note, so quaintly 
written, both as to hand and style, that it narrowly 
escaped a place in my cousin Harriet’s scrap-book. 
An awful day it was for Mary! And well she re- 
members it, I doubt not, at this very time. The 
day, the hour, the moment came, when, under the 
eare of her cousin (for so she habitually called 
him) Mary was to set forth for Knightswood. 
She had received the last charge from her aunt to 
hold up her head, and eurtsey to Lady Tracey, 
and not let her think that they had no manners at 
Beauchamps ; but, when the last moment arrived, 
no Mary was forthcoming. After repeated calls, 
and some search upstairs and down, she was dis- 
covered by Mark, seated disconsolately, and with 
tearful eyes, on the top of a hen-coop in the poult- 
ry-yard ; and it required the exertion of all Mark’s 
influence, in their subsequent walk to Knights- 
wood, to revive Mary’s spirits, and allay her fears ; 
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for she had never seen Lady Tracey above once or 
twice in her life, except at church; and the Miss 
Traceys were such fine ladies, and learnt so many 
things! and she was sure they would ask her if | 
she could play and sing, or draw; ‘* And then 
French, Mark! If the governess should speak to 
me in French, what will become of me ?”’ 

‘* Why, I think you will return home at night, 
alive and well, if she does,’’ replied Mark, ‘‘ and 
laugh about it to-morrow. Never mind, dear }it- 
tle Mary ; if they bother you about their music and 
nonsense, you may tell them that you hem all my 

ket handkerchiefs, and keep my gloves so nice- 
pee It will be long enough before William 
or Fred. get as much good out of their sisters, 
as I do from my good little cousin.’’ 

‘* This is all very well,’’ thought I, “‘ by way 
of encouraging your good little cousin,’’ when 
Mark related to me the foregoing particulars, and 
the difficulty he had found in getting Mary within 
the gates of Knightswood, in a composed and ra- 
tional state of mind ; ‘* but, after all, there can be 
no comparison between a shy, ignorant girl, like 
Mary Deane, and Julia Tracey !”’ 

The dreaded visit was not, I believe, after all, 
nearly so bad a business as Mary had anticipated. ! 
Harriet, to be sure, who was a grown-up and come- 
out young lady, read hard books, studied geology, 
and had, if I remember right, some theory of her 
own respecting the deluge, put Mary in a flutter 
by talking to her about new works and talented 
writers ; + ey as, at the same time, she turn- 
ed over the leaves of a very large book ; excepting 
the Church Bible, Mary had never beheld anything 
so prodigious in the shape of a book before. But 
with the rest of the family she soon felt herself 
tolerably at ease. After that day Mary oceasion- 
ally visited at Knighiswood ; every time with less 
discomfort to herself, and, according to Mark’s ob- 
servations, not wholly without profit; Nature had 
well done her part, and Mary was not ill-disposed 
to do her own. From the time of her acquaintance 
with my cousins she seldom worked in her garden, 
or gathered hog-weed for the rabbits, without 
her gloves, and absolutely rejected the use of a 
knife in eating fish. 


CHAPTER II 


At the time of my leaving Knightswood, Mary 
was, I think, about fifteen; Mark Gifford four 
ears older. Their mutual affection seemed so to 
ave grown with their growth, se deeply to have 
taken root in the heart of each, and so likely to 
ripen into a full and lasting attachment, that, as I 
before observed, the intelligence of Mark’s union 
with Harriet Tracey took me by surprise ; but 
enough of these reminiscences. 

I resolved on visiting Bath. Julia Tracey was 
still unmarried; and, although she had long 
ceased to be an object of particular interest, she 
had never been forgotten ; in short, there was no 
saying what, after all, might not happen. Dis- 
covering, however, that an old and favorite ser- 
vant of Mrs. Gifford’s and whom I well remem- 
bered, was still residing at Fordover, I resolved, 
before leaving the country, to call upon her; 
partly with a view to obtain information concern- 
ing Mary Deane, of whose history I knew only, 
that, on the death of Mrs. Gifford, she had gone 
to reside with some of her father’s family. From 
a passage in one of Mark’s letters, written about 
that period, I feared that she had not been well 





provided for by her aunt; and although he had, 
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probably, taken upon himself the care of relieving 
her from all embarrassments of a pecuniary nature, 
I could not but suspect that there were other 
claims, which, though gaining by independence 
the power, he had lost the inclination to fulfil. 
At all events, I wished to learn the present resi- 
dence of Miss Deane; and, as the advanced age 
and infirm health of Mr. Penrose had obliged him 
to resign the care of his parish to a curate, I] knew 
no one more likely than old Hannah to satisfy me 
on that point. 

To her cottage I accordingly repaired ; and, on 
entering the neat kitchen, found it necessary, in 
the first place, to identify myself with the Master 
Harry of olden time; and next, 1 had to be well 
settled in an arm-chair, and drink currant wine, 
besides answering a variety of questions, before I 
could gain, in my turn, the slightest particle of 
information. After a time, however, Hannah re- 
covering from the surprise which my entrance had 
oceasioned, recollections of former days, of her 
old mistress, and all appertaining to Beauchamps, 
prevailed. A strange place it was now, she 
observed, by all accounts; for her part, she did 
not like to look at the tops of the high chimneys 
from her own back window, and therefore it was 
not to be thought she should ever cross the thresh- 
old. Great changes, she did hear, took place 
after the new lady came ; the laundry turned into 
a servants’-hall, and her mistress’ little breakfast- 
parlor into a housekeeper’s room ; the main of the 
old pictures, too, she was told, were stowed away 
in the Jumber-garret. Seemingly she recollected 
my connection with the present family, for she 
suddenly checked herself, and, casting on mea 
glance of suspicion, added, ‘‘ but, then, it don’t 
matter what such as I think about it.”’ 

After a moment’s silence, she resumed, in 
a more cheerful tone, ‘‘ And you be'nt married, 
sir, yet?”’ 

‘* No, Hannah, not I; the means, or the time, 
or something or other, have always been want- 
ing: and Miss Deane, tell me about her; is she 
married !”’ 

‘* No, poor dear, more ’s the pity.”’ 

*« Then amongst all the young people whom you 
remember at Beauchamps and Knightswood, only 
two have married ?”’ 

** And they two,”’ replied Hannah, with some 
asperity, ‘‘ wern’t paired aright.” 

‘* They were not paired, certainly, as I had my- 
self expected ; I confess that I always fancied Mr. 
Gifford more partial to his own cousin than to any 
one of mine.”’ 

‘* There was no fancy in the case, nor cousin- 
ship neither, for that matter ; but no one could be 
off of loving her, sweet pretty creature as she 
was; and I shall always think, sir, asking 
your pardon for saying so, that Miss Tracey, 
or my lady, wheedled Master Mark away from 
her.”’ 

**T hope not so, Hannah, either.”’ 

“I should be sorry to misjudge any one, sir ; 
but with your leave, | will tell you all I know of 
the matter; and when I have done, perhaps you 
may come to be pretty much of the same mind 
yourself.’’ Then, edging her chair a little nearer 
to the fire, and arranging with the tongs the bits 
of wood of which it was composed, she continued 
in a more confidential tone : 

** The last time Master Mark left home for the 
university, he seemed as fond of Miss Deane as 
ever. ‘The day before he was to go, he came up 
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to the little book-room, that you may remember ; 
or may be, as it was at the top of the house, you 
might never have been in it. Miss Deane was 
very partial to that room, and used mostly to bide 
there, when not in the parlor with my mistress, 
There was a sight of old books in this little room, 
and had been from time out of mind, however 
they come there: Master Mark went rummaging 
amongst them one time when he was at home for 
the holydays, and got leave of my mistress to have 
a few shelves put up in the same room; after 
which he and Miss Deane sorted and set up the 
books. Some of them they read together, by 
snatches, as they could find opportunity ; and some 
he sets marks in, for her to read to herself when 
he was away ; and manya time have I known her 
sit up there, perishing in the cold, because she 
would not anger my mistress by taking books into 
the parlor. ‘To be sure, it was a pleasant sunny 
place enough, with two windows, one looking out 
into the wilderness as then was, and the other, 
front ways, into the pleasure ground. Miss 
Deane used to keep her canaries up there, and in 
the south window she had her myrtles and gera- 
niums ; and altogether, as I was saying, she took 
great delight in this room. Well, up came Mas- 
ter Mark ; it happened that I was in the next 
room, which was the chima closet, looking fora 
teapot as my mistress had been inquiring about : 
he did not shut the door after him, and so, pres- 
ently I heard him say, how sorry he was to think 
that this was the last day of his being at home for 
a good while to come. ‘ Will it be longer than 
usual, Mark ?’ says she. He made answer, that 
most likely it would ; for he thought next time he 
must stay up and read for his degree. I think 


those were his words, though I did not rightly 
understand their meaning ; I remember thinking, 


there were books enough for him to read in, if 
that was all he wanted, without stirring from 
where he then was. I knew, by the sound of her 
voice, when she answered him, that Miss Deane 
was very much concerned ; though she said he 
must, in course, know best what he ought to do; 
and that, for her part, she was sure he would not 
be absent longer than he could any ways help. 
‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘ Mary, you may well be sure of 
that; and when once i have got through my ex- 
aminations, | shall lose not a moment in returning 
to Beauchamps. In the mean time,’ says he, ‘ you 
will read what I have looked out for you ; and I 
have left some of my own books for your amuse- 
ment. I need not commend Carlo to your kind- 
ness, for you know the old saying. * * * * 
Yes, thinks I, any one may know what that 
means ; however, as I did not want to listen to 
such sort of discourse, I contrived to make a rattle 
umongst the china, that should let them know 
whereabouts I was ; not but what, as the door of 
the china closét stood open, Master Mark might 
have seen me plainly enough as he came up the 
stairs. Master Mark! how do I forget myself: 
poor mistress used to be always telling me of it; 
she said as I should never leave off calling her 
nephew Master Mark, if I lived till he was as old 
as herself. However, that did not come true, for 
I have found jt easy enough to say Mr. Gifford 
since | left Beauchaimps ; and it is only talking of 
old times, sir, that makes me go back to Master 
Mark.”’ 

** It sounds very natural in my ears, Hannah ; 
pray go on.” 

‘**] have no more to say, sir, concerning that 
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particular time. When they knew that I was 
within hearing, they spoke in a whisper; and 
after a bit, Master Mark came out, ran down 
stairs, and was off to the stables. When Miss 
Deane passed me soon after, ] saw that her eyes 
were red, and that she had been erying, poor 
dear! Well, sir, things went on pretty much as 
usual after Master Mark’s departure, and in course 
of time we hoped he would come back, and bide 
at home. My mistress expected no less; and she 
had the window curtains and bed furniture belong- 
ing to his room dyed, and made up quite hand- 
some, with new fringe. Miss Deane, too, was as 
happy and busy as may be. She set his books, 
and everything he had left at home, in order ; and 
she ewbroidered (braided, she called it,) a beauti- 
ful cover for his writing table ; it was a pity, as I 
told her, it should be slopped all over with ink. 
But when we least thought of such a thing, there 
came a letter from Master Mark, to say as how he 
was going with Mr. Tracey to London for a week 
or two, and should come down to Beauchamps 
from thence. We heard na more for three weeks, 
and then he wrote again to excuse his biding a 
little longer in London. He said as he was 
amongst old friends, all the Knightswood family 
being in town, which we knew before; and as 
how Lady Tracey was very polite, and invited him 
to all her grand parties. Miss Deane was sorely 
disappointed at hearing this letter, I could see 
that ; and my mistress was not over well pleased ; 
however, she soon got the better of it, and said 
that, after all, it was no more than right, that a 
young gentleman of his expectations should see 
something of London life before he settled down 
in the country ; and | know that she sent him 
up a handsome present of money by return of 
ost. 
are It was nigh upon two months before Master 
Mark came down to Beauchamps; and | noticed 
that Miss Deane did not run out to meet him as 
she was used to do; she was up stairs when he 
arrived, and there she stayed for some little time. 
So, sir, when Master Mark had been into the oak 
parlor, and talked a bit to my mistress, he came 
out again, and I met him in the passage leading 
down to the back hall. ‘ Miss Deane, sir,’ says 
I,‘ is up stairs in the little book room.’ He 
thanked me, and said he should see his cousin 
presently, but he wanted to know about a fishing- 
rod, that he had ordered to be sent down from 
London, and whether it was come safe. I can say 
nothing as to how he and Miss Deane met, but the 
next day she showed me a beautiful work-box, 
fitted up with smelling bottles and all manner of 
things, that Master Mark had brought her as a 
present from London; and glad I was to see it. 
However, sir, notwithstanding the work-box, and 
though he used to walk sometimes with his 
cousin, or read with her, I could see a great 
change in Master Mark, and that neither Miss 
Mary, nor anything else at Beauchamps, pleased 
him as it had done. My mistress saw something 
of it too. I don’t know as I ever knew her so 
much offended in my life, at least with her 
nephew, as she was one day at dinner, concerning 
the cooking of some dish ; his biding so Jong in 
London was nothing to it; and it can’t be denied 
but she had some reason ; for everything that was 
sent up to table at Beauchamps was cooked 
according to the choicest family receipts. Besides, 
when Master Mark said that he preferred this dish 
dressed some other way, my mistress thought that 
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Lady Tracey had set him on ; but, for my part, as 
{ told Andrew, I did not think that very likely. 
Master Mark used to sit a good deal in the dining 
parlor by himself—a reading and writing, as I sup- 
pose ; till, by and by, when Sir William, and my 
lady, and all the rest of them came down; and 
then there was never a day, I verily believe, but 
he was at Knightswood, one part or other of it. 
Your eldest cousin, Mr. Tracey, married beneath 
himself, or in some way or other to displease his 
father ; and he made a-sort of go-between of Mas- 
ter Mark, in order to obtain Sir William's pardon, 
and something, I conclude, to live upon. This 
might be one cause of our young gentleman’s 
being so much at Knightswood ; and then there 
was always something or another going on up 
there, in which his company was wanted ; so it 
came to pass that he and Miss Deane saw but little 
of each other. Towards the end of that uncom- 
fortable summer, my poor mistress had a paralytic 
stroke, from which she never wholly recovered. 
Her memory quite failed her, and she was very 
feeble besides ; so she was never from that time 
left alone, either Miss Deane or myself being in 
consiant attendance upon her; and I must do 
Master Mark the justice to say, that he was very 
attentive and dutiful to his aunt, and more mind- 
ful, as it seemed to me, of his cousin. Often- 
times he would come into the oak parlor, and say, 
* Now, Mary, let me prevail on you to take a walk 
this fine day, whilst grees with my aunt; and go 
you, too, Hannah, and look after your chickens ; 

will ring if you are wanted.’ I remember, in 
particular, one afternoon, that he had persuaded 
Miss Deane to go out for a little air—my mistress 
was asleep, or in adoze like, upon the couch, 
with a large screen before her, to shade off the 
light; and I was sitting with my needle-work | 
near one of the windows, Master Mark having de- 
sired me to sit still, and not mind him, unless I 
wished to leave the room: so there I sat, and he 
took up the newspaper. I don’t know whether 
the noise he made in turning it backwards and for- | 
wards disturbed her; but presently my mistress | 
roused herself up, and, * Where is Mary?’ said 
she. ‘Who is in the room! What are you 
about, Mary’ ‘ Mary is not here,’ said Master 
Mark ; ‘ I thought it would do her good to get out 
in the air for a little while, and she is taking a 
turn on the terrace.’ ‘ Oh!’ said my mistress, as | 
if she did not quite understand his words, and ane 
dozing off again. Just then Miss Deane came 
back into the room ; she opened the door so quietly | 
that my mistress did not hear her, or know that) 
she was present. ‘ Mary is a good girl,’ says she 
presently, again waking up, ‘ a very good, dutiful | 
child, and may be not so well provided for as she 
deserves. I am too poorly to do anything now, 
and have no hope that I shall ever be better, or 
have any head for business ; but what I can’t do, 
1 desire you will, Mark; whatever you think 
right, I leave it all to you.’ Those were her very 
words, and I shall never forget them. As for 
res Miss Deane, I thought she would have 

ropped ; and Master Mark looked rather con- 
fused too. However, he besought his aunt that 
she would set her mind at rest concerning Mary 
Deane, who had, he said, a double claim upon 
him for every service he could render her. Had 
they not been brought up under the same roof? 
and had she not been to him all her life as a sis- 
ter? You may think, sir, that I noticed that last 








had dozed off again, almost before he had done 
speaking ; so he shook Miss Deane’s hand, ina 
hasty sort of way, and went out of the room. 

‘* After a time, my mistress, to the surprise of 
every one, seemed to mend. She could manage 
to take a turn on the terrace, steadying herself 
with a staff in one hand, and leaning upon Miss 
Deane, or her nephew, or me, with the other, just 
as it might happen. Sometimes she could listen 
whilst Miss Deane read a chapter in the Bible; 
and, unless she was very poorly indeed, always 
saw Mr. Penrose, who came up most days to read 
prayers. Upon the whole, she did seem a deal 
more comfortable; and Master Mark believed 
there could be no immediate danger. 1 told him, 
as I thought it my duty to do, that my mistress 
might have another attack at any moment; the 
doctor had told me as much, and also said, that 
most likely the next would be fatal. No doubt it 
was a great confinement to a young gentleman of 
his age, and very wearisome. So, as the family 
at Knightswood were going on a tour, as they call 
it, into Wales, he was persuaded to go along with 
them. He desired Miss Deane to write to him, 
especially if his aunt should get worse, or if he 
was wanted at home, telling her, as near as he 
could, to what post-offices she should direct her 
letters ; and so he went.”’ 

‘* Went!”’ I exclaimed, interrupting Hannah. 

‘* Yes, sir, and I can’t say that [ yas altogether 
sorry for it. I thought my mistress might linger 
on for a good many weeks, and that, as things 
then were, we could do as well without Master 
Mark as with him; except in regard to carrying 
my mistress up and down stairs; when, to be 
sure, we were always glad of his help. However, 
it was God's will that she should not need 
that or any other earthly help much longer 
Master Mark had not been gone above ten days, 
when, going to my mistress’ bed-side early one 
morning, which I always did as soon as I awoke, 
for I slept in her room, I found her speechless ; 
and, before the doctor could reach the house, she 
had breathed her last, to the great grief of us all.” 

Here the faithful Hannah, although so many 
years had passed since the death of her mistress, 
was obliged for a few moments to suspend her nar- 
rative. I expressed myself sorry for having, by 
my inquiries, occasioned her distress, and proposed 
to conclude my visit some other day. 

‘* No, sir,’’ she replied, recovering herself ; 
‘‘ there is no need for you to go; it does one good 
to talk it all over with such a kind gentleman 
as yourself; one who was a friend of the family, 
as 1 may say. There was none of your name, sir, 
that ever came to Beauchamps like as you did.” 

‘* That was no merit in me,”’ I replied. ‘‘ I had 
great pleasure in visiting there, and so would my 
cousins, also, had they been invited.”’ 

** No doubt of it ; and then to have gone away, 
and made game of us. I ask your pardon, sir ; 
I ought not to speak disrespectfully of your kins- 
folk.’’ 


‘* Nor of the departed, my good friend ; those 


to whom you allude, both found an early grave.” 


** And that is a true word,’’ she replied, . 


“and I should have thought of their untimely 


end before I spoke; but it is no harm to say, , 
that my mistress always favored you, sir, although | 
she was by no means partial to the rest of the- 


family.”’ 
‘* And I have not forgotten her kindness, nor 





word ; but my poor mistress made no answer ; she 


ever shall; that is one reason why I feel an inter- - 
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est in Miss Deane. ‘Tell me (if it really is not 
painful to you to speak on the subject) what hap- 
pened next; and how poor Miss Deane was sup- 
ported under such trying cireumstances.”’ 
‘*Why just, sir, by the goodness of the 
Almighty ; a scene of desolation it surely was ; 
but there was too much to be done for us to sit 
down and think about it. When I saw the state 
my poor mistress was in, I rang up Dinah, the 
housemaid, and desired her, as soon as she came, 
to send off for the doctor. A few minutes after, 
Miss Deane, having heard the bell ring prett 
sharply, came running into the room, half Seed. 
Between us we supported my mistress in her last 
agony ; but, as | said before, it was soon over ; 
and when Mr. Meadows arrived, he said that 
nothing could have been done to save her, if he 
had been on the very spot. I begged of him, see- 
ing Miss Deane was in no state to do anything, to 
write to Master Mark, and would have sent the 
letter by an express; but Miss Deane, coming 
more to herself, told us that her cousin must then 
be on his way home, and if the letter were directed 
to Ross, and sent by the post, she thought it would 
get there just at the right time to meet him. So 
that was done, but we were forced, with the help 
of Mr. Meadows and good Mr. Penrose, who came 
up as soon as ever he heard of our misfortune, to 
make some preparations for the funeral ; hoping, 
and expecting, however, to have Master Mark 
(Mr. Gifford, I should say) back, long before it 
could take place. It was a dismal day at Beau- 
champs, and a still more dismal night that which 
followed. We were got quite into the autumn, 
and the weather was stormy; the rain pelted 
against the windows ; the wind shook the shut- 
ters, and seemed to go moaning and lamenting all 
through the house. Then, between whiles, Carlo 
within doors, and old Towzer without, howled so 
piteously, one could not be off from thinking that 
the poor beasts were sensible of the change that 
had taken place. Sad enough it was for all of us, 
bat especially for a young creature like Miss 
Deane. Very loth she was to go to bed; so I 
made a fire in the little dressing-room next to my 
mistress’ chamber, and sat with her there. She 
fetched her large prayer-book ; and, sitting her- 
self down on a low stool near the fire, she read to 
me out of it several psalms and collects. You 
remember that book, sir.’ ‘‘ Certainly, if you 
mean the prayer-book that I gave Miss Deane, just 
before I left England. It had belonged to my 
father, and, being too large, as well as too hand- 
some, for my use, I left it, as a token of remem- 
brance, for Miss Deane.’ ‘ And she always set 
great store by it, sir; my poor mistress, too, 
rn ag the book—the print was so bean- 
tiful. ell, I let her take her own way, and sit 
up reading ; for I thought, when she was tired out 
she would go to bed, and have a good sleep: and 
so it proved ; for when I went into her room at 
eight o’clock, thinking to take her a cup of tea 
from my own breakfast, I found her still asleep. 
Sorely, however, we wanted Mr. Gifford. It was 
‘likely that my mistress had left some directions 
concerning her funeral ; but, although Miss Deane 
knew very well where to find her will, it could not 
be opened, nor anything else done, more than such 
things as could not be delayed, before her cousin 
‘came home. In the mean time, she wrote to an 
-elderly lady of her own name, her father’s aunt, 
(there was no one else she knew of to write to,) 
concerning her own loss; and by return of post 
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she got a very kind answer, which she showed 
me. This lady, and her daughter, invited her to 
reside with them at Kensington, (which was 
what my mistress had planned in her own mind,) 
saying, that, they should be glad to see her when- 
ever she liked to come—the sooner, the better— 
and though it was not in their power to offer her 
such a home as she had been used to, yet she 
se find that she was not left altogether friend- 
ss,’? 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Well, sir, a whole week passed by, and no 
tidings of Master Mark; we began to be anxious 
concerning the funeral ; and Mr. Penrose did not 
know what to advise. He came up one afternoon, 
as usual, to know if we had got any news, and that 
time he staid to take his tea with Miss Deane. 
He might have been gone about half an hour, when 
a chaise came galloping into the courtyard at the 
back of the house. Andrew went out; you mind 
Andrew, sir? ‘Thank God you be come, sir,’ 
says he. ‘I wish to Heaven I had never gone, 
Andrew.’ I heard Master Mark speak these words 
as he came into the back hall. ‘ Where ’s my poor 
cousin? where’s Mary?’ She came out of the 
breakfast-parlor on hearing his voice, and met him 
in the front hall. Master Mark kissed her; and, 
after a few words had passed between them, led 
her back into the parlor. Then he told her how 
he had not reached Ross, nor got the last letter, 
till noon that very day ; the party having gone fur- 
ther than at first they intended, to see some sight 
or another: besides which, Miss Tracey, his lady 
that now is, met with an unlucky aceident, and 
sprained her ancle, which had delayed them on the 
road. Iwas in the oak parlor when Mr. Gifford 
came in; the coffin had been brought down stairs, 
and placed there that morning ; le looked at the 
plate, and then spoke kindly to me, saying very 
handsome things about my Jong and faithful ser- 
vice ; he had no doubt, he said, but that his aunt 
had acknowledged the same, and provided for me 
by her will; but it would be a satisfaction to him 
to contribute, by any means in his power, to the 
comfort of my latter days. Those were his words, 
as well as I can remember them; and I should 
wrong him if I did not say that he was as good as 
his words. I have this house, sir, rent free, for 
my life ; and a bit of meadow-land besides, enough 
to feed acow. He then explained to me, as he 
had dene to Miss Deane, what had kept him on the 
road; but Miss Tracey’s name eame tov often, by 
far, to please me. 

‘* Mr. Gifford having had no dinner, and Miss 
Deane eating nothing, to speak of, for the last 
week, I had a trifle of supper got ready, and sent 
into the breakfast-room; and, being obliged to 
leave the oak parlor for something that was wanted, 
poor Andrew, who had been waiting at supper, 
said to me, ‘If it was not almost « sin to think of 
such a thing at atime like the present, I should 
say, Hannah, we were not going to be long with- 
out a mistress here at Beauchamps.’ I bade him 
hold his tongue, and not talk in that foolish way ; 
for I felt pretty nigh certain that no such mistress 
as he was thinking of would ever come into that 
house. 

‘‘The next day the will was read; and the 
funeral took place that same afternoon. It had 
been Miss Deane’s intention to follow her aunt to 
the grave; she told Mr. Penrose that such was her 
desire, and, so far from trying to put her off from 
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it, he said it was a decent and respectful custom, 
too much laid aside amongst the gentry. How- 
ever, when it came to the point, that is to say, after 
Mr. Gifford came home, she changed her mind ; I 
never knew what her reason might be, and so I 
could not satisfy Mr. Penrose, who wondered not 
to see her amongst the mourners, and thought she 
must have been suddenly taken ill. We servants 
all attended, for Miss Deane would not suffer any 
one to remain with her. When I went up to her 
room afterwards, she told me she had written again 
to Mrs. Deane, and fixed for leaving Beauchamps 
the day after the morrow, as her aunt had told her 
that they should require no long notice, and that, 
come when she might, her room would be ready to 
receive her. I asked her what need to be in such 
a mae and how she intended to travel. She an- 
swered me, that she could not properly stay on at 
Beauchamps, now that it was Mr. Gifford’s house ; 
and that, as for the journey, she should have no 
fear of travelling by the stage-coach ; especially if 
her cousin would permit Andrew to go on the out- 
side, and see her safe to Mrs. Deane’s house. She 
spoke very steadily, till on my saying that I hoped 
we might see her back again, some time or other, 
she burst into tears, and said, ‘ Never!’ 

** When, according to her orders, I desired An- 
drew to make some inquiry the next morning about 
the coaches, the old man seemed struck all of a 
heap. ‘ But there!’ says he, presently, ‘it won’t 
be for long ; we shall soon have her back again ; 
it is not worth while for her to take the canaries, 
at no rate.’ 

‘* That same evening Miss Deane and her cousin 
had a long talk together; and that settled every- 
thing. I went into her room, when she was going 
to bed, as I thought. She was upon her knees 
packing a trunk, and her back was towards me ; I 
told her that I had given her message to Andrew, 
and that he would do her errand the first thing in 
the morning. She thanked me, but said that she 
need not trouble him; her cousin would not hear 
of her travelling in the coach, and insisted upon 
taking charge of her himself. She spoke low, and 
did not turn her head. I made bold to say, that I 
hoped everything had been made comfortable on 
the part of Mr. Gifford, in regard to her fortune ; 
for | knew that my mistress, not wishing to leave 
away more than she could help from her nephew, 
had put Miss Deane down in her will for only 
£500; and I well remembered also what she had 
said afterwards, and the charge she had given Mas- 
ter Mark. ‘ There is nothing to be done, Hannah,’ 
said she, turning half round as she spoke ; ‘ I have 
no need of anything. My aunt’s kind remembrance 
of me, with my own little fortune, the interest of 
which has been accumulating ever since I was re- 
ceived into this house, that is to say, nearly my 
whole life—.’ Mer voice seemed to fail her, but 
she soon went on: ‘I have sufficient for my decent 
maintenance ; it is all I am entitled to; all that I 
desire ; but it is not Mark’s fault that I have no 
more—he has offered—he has said everything.’ 
She could bear up no longer, but leaning her face 
upon the trunk, sobbed as if her very heart would 
break. TI could not help saying that her fortune 
was but scanty for a young lady like her; and as 
it was plain that my mistress desired Master Mark 
should add something to it out of his own large in- 
heritance, (for my poor mistress had always been 
a saving person,) I thought she had better let him 
act according to her aunt’s wishes. ‘ Oh, no, she 
could not—her aunt did not know—Mark would 
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need all that she had left him, to keep up the con- 
sequence of the family.’ I wondered to hear her 
speak such words, but it was all, except tears and 
sobs, that I could get out of her. I begged she 
would leave off packing for that night, saying that 
I would help her in the morning, or do it all for 
her, if she would allow me. I then went and 
fetched a glass of camphor julep, which I made her 
drink ; and seeing her a little more composed, I 
prayed her to ek for that I should not leave 
the room till she was in bed ; and so she would be 
keeping me out of mine, if she did not do as I 
wished. She said that she would, but begged of 
me to grant her a few minutes; she promised not 
to keep me long ; so I shut the lid of the trunk, 
and sat down upon it; and Miss Deane, seating 
herself on the ground, just where she had been 
kneeling, laid her head on my lap, as she used to 
do when she was a little child and wanted me to 
tell her a story or sing her a song. ‘I know,’ 
says she, presently, ‘ that it is wrong to give way 
in this manner ; it shows great want of submission 
to God’s will. I have been taught my duty asa 
Christian, and now I must pray constantly for 
strength to perform it; then, in the end, all must 
be well; as good Mr. Penrose says, I have only to 
resign myself, without murmuring or misgiv- 
ing, to the will of Him who ecareth for the father- 
less, for His word is sure, and I shall never be for- 
saken.’ 

“The next day, as you may suppose, was both 
a busy and a sad one for my poor young lady ; but 
she bore up far better than I had expected. In the 
afternoon, I persuaded her to leave her packing to 
me, and she went round the village, visiting the 
poor folk, for the last time, and leaving with most 
some little remembrance. I’!] be bound she is not 
forgotten to this very hour, though it is nigh upon 
twelve yearsago. Mr. Gifford went up to Knights- 
wood, the family having come down the evening 
before, and was there all the morning. By and 
by he came home, and asked for Miss Deane; I 
told him she had gone down to the village, and was 
not come in. ‘I wished to speak to her,’ said he, 
‘concerning her journey to-morrow. I had fully 
resolved on accompanying Mary to Kensington, 
and seeing her safe under the protection of Mrs. 
Deane, but I am obliged to give up this plan. I 
dare say you know, Hannah,’ says he, ‘ that Sir 
William Tracey has been offended with his eldest 
son, Mr. Tracey, on account of his marriage ; and 
indeed went so far as to talk of never seeing him 
again. It isa satisfaction to me to think that I 
have been, in great measure, the means of recon- 
ciling the father and son, and of prevailing on Sir 
William to receive Mr. Tracey and his wife at 
Knightswood i they are expected to-morrow ; and 
Lady Tracey, and I may say all the family, are de- 
sirous I should meet them. I feel it impossible 
not to comply, and, such being the case, I propose 
that you, Hannah, should attend Miss Deane on 
her journey, and, if agreeable to all parties, remain 
a day or two at Kensington, to see her comfortabl 
settled. Iam sure this part of the scheme wil 
please Mary, and I shall probably run up myself, 
in the course of a few weeks, and see how she 
goes on; so that I think, in every point of view, 
this arrangement is preferable to the first, and 
Lady Tracey, with whom I have been talking it 
over, is of the same opinion.’ ‘ Oh, dear, dear!’ 
thought I, ‘ what next!’ But I make a terrible 
long story of it, sir, and may be you are tired of 
istening.”’ 
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This was added in consequence of my moving 
impatiently in my arm-chair. 


*** Oh! heed him not,’ the lady cried, 
But send a page to see ; 

While the mass is sung, and the bells are rung, 
And we feast merrily.”’ 


Thus, if Hannah could have understood the allu- 
sion, I should have been tempted to exclaim ; as it 
was, I assured her, and with truth, that 1 was much 
interested in her narrative, and wished her, by all 
means, to proceed. 

‘* Mr. Gifford, sir, set out to meet his cousin, 
but in less than ten minutes she returned by her- 
self, having come in by the door at the end of the 
terrace. I found they had not met, so I told her 
what Mr. Gifford had been saying ; for I thought 
she had better hear of it from me than from him. 
She changed color, and made no answer just at 
first; but presently, with one of her pretty smiles, 
said, ‘ Well, I shall not have to take leave of you 
quite so soon, dear, good Hannah, and that is a re- 
prieve.’ 

‘How Miss Deane and Mr. Gifford parted I 
cannot say, for I neither heard nor saw anything 
of the matter: but part they did that night, it hav- 
ing been settled between her and me that we 
should set off early the next day. I saw nothing 
of Miss Deane over night; she had begged of me 
to go early to bed, and, as everything was prepared 
for the journey, I did not intrude upon her. She 
was up and dressed by seven o’clock, and I believe 
her last quarter of an hour at Beauchamps was 
passed in the little book-room. We were off be- 
fore eight o'clock, and, travelling = all the way, 
got to Kensington sooner than | had reckoned 
upon. The ladies there, both mother and daugh- 
ter, received our Miss Deane with great kindness ; 
they both seemed sickly, and the old lady's sight 
was very bad; nor did they appear to be well off 
in the world; but they spoke in a very friendly 
way, and said they would do the best in their 
power to make Miss Mary, as they called her, 
comfortable. They invited me to stop a bit at 
Kensington ; so I stayed two whole days, and then 
came home in the couch. It was with a heavy 
heart that I left my dear young lady in such an in- 
ferior situation ; the house was very small, and the 
garden scarcely so big as the herb-bed at Beau- 
champs ; Miss Mary’s bed-room was up two pair 
of stairs, and there was only one maid-servant, and 
a charwoman to clean on Saturdays. However, it 
could not be helped, you know, sir.’’ 

** No,’’ I replied ; ‘* nor do I see, under the cir- 
cumstances, that Miss Deane could have made any 
better arrangement. Is she still residing at Ken- 
sington?”’ 

‘* Oh dear, no, sir; they all removed to Bath 
about two orthree years after. Miss Deane wrote 
me word—for I have the honor of a letter from her 
twice or thrice in a year—that the Bath waters 
were recommended for her cousin, and so they in- 
tended leaving Kensington entirely. The poor 
lddy did not live long—not more than a twelve- 
month, I think, after they went to Bath. Miss 
Deane wrote to tell me of her death, and said be- 
sides, that, although her aunt’s health was no 
worse, but of the two rather improved, she was 
losing her sight more and more ; and, it was to be 
feared, would become totally blind.”’ 

**[ suppose, Hannah, you did not remain at 
Beauchamps after Mr. Gifford’s marriage.”’ 

**Me! no, sir; Heaven forbid! I stayed no 
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longer than Mr. Gifford could suit himself with a 
housekeeper, quite a grand madam sort of a person 
she was ; and Andrew left at the same time I did. 
I was sorry to come away from the old place, 
where I had lived in comfort so many years ; but ] 
could not abide the wasteful extravagant ways that 
came in after my poor mistress’ death. No dinner 
in the parlor till six o’clock at the very soonest, 
and oftener not till seven. Andrew hated that 
worst of all. I remember, one day, the poor old 
man quite forgot that the dinner was not over, and 
never laid the cloth, nor thought a word of the 
matter, till he came into the kitchen to see if the 
water was boiling for tea, and found the meat 
roasting before the fire. By good luck, Mr. Gif- 
ford was not come home from shooting, and so 
there was no harm done ; for, as to the meat being 
over-roasted, it was no more than happened most 
days that he dined at home; which were not so 
many, however, as he dined at Knightswood. 
Andrew, poor man, was grown very forgetful, that 
is the truth, which did not suit Mr. Gifford, and 
waiting at dinner in a new fangled way as little 
suited Andrew ; and so they parted. He went to 
his own parish, and lives there still, though very 
cripply, as I hear, from the rheumatism. 

** A week or two before I left, Mr. Gifford told 
me he was engaged to be married to Miss Tracey : 
it was no more than I expected, so I was not at all 
put out by the news. I thanked him for doing me 
the favor to tell me of it himself, and wished him 
many years of happiness. In the whole, I stayed 
on two months at Beauchamps; and during all 
that time there was only one thing happened to my 
content.” 

** And what might that be?’’ for I saw that 
Hannah paused only in order to be asked. 

‘* Why, sir, the day after I came back from Ken- 
sington, Mr. Gifford sent for me into the dining- 
parlor. ‘ Hannah,’ says he, ‘had not your late 
mistress some jewels?’ ‘ Not many, sir,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘there is a handsome pair of diamond 
ear-rings—two diamond rings,’ and I was going on 
to mention the rest, but he interrupted me. ‘ Are 
there not some garnets!’ ‘ Yes,’ | said, ‘ a com- 
plete set.’ ‘ And,’ says he, ‘ they are handsome, 
are they not?’ I told him I was no judge of such 
things, but I had always understood it to be a fine 
set, and I offered to go and fetch them; ‘ indeed, I 
would rather,’ I said, ‘ that he should take all such 
articles into his own keeping.’ ‘ Well! well!’ 
said he, ‘ for your own satisfaction, you may put 
the rest of the trinkets into the japan cabinet, and 
I will take the key ; but keep out the garnets, pack 
them carefully, and put me in mind to take them 
with me the next time I go up to London ; I should 
wish my cousin Mary to have that set of garnets.’ 
I heard nothing more of his journey to London; 
but, before I left Beauchamps, thought I would 
pack up the jewels, that they might be ready at 
the shortest notice; so I went into my poor old 
mistress’ bed-chamber, and took them out of her 
bureau. I emptied the shagreen case, wiped off 
the dust that had worked into the creases of the 
satin lining, and then rubbed the setting of the gar- 
nets with a piece of soft leather. Now, you must 
know, sir, there was a fine dressy thing of a house- 
maid had come in the place of Dinah Wells; she 
was sister to one of the lady's maids up at Knights- 
wood ; and, to be sure, it was a sight to see how 
the cobwebs multiplied, and hung in all the cor- 
ners, after this Letty came ; she was laced so tight 
she could not have swept them down, if she had 
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been so minded :—so she came into the room where | framed, and hung up in the oak parlor, just below 


1 was employed with the garnets. 


‘La! Mrs. | the pier-glass. 


Mr. Gifford took it down, and de- 


China,’ says she, ‘ what fine things have you got | sired me to keep it for a remembrance of his cousin 


there!’ 


‘Cheney is my name,’ said I; ‘ and, if | Mary. 


I was not very like to forget her, poor 


it makes no difference, I should rather not be called \dear! I hung it up over the mantel, but most times 


outof it.’ ‘ Most people call it China now-a-days,’ 
answered she, tossing her head asshe spoke. ‘ Do 
they’ said I. I did not make her any other an- 
swer; so she took up one of the ear-rings, and, 
turning it round betwixt her finger and thumb, 
‘ Handsome, rather,’ says she, ‘ but quite out of 
fashion ; Miss Tracey will have to get them all 


new set.’ ‘She will never have need to do that,’ 
said I. ‘Never have need, Mrs. China? Why, 


you don’t suppose that Miss Tracey could wear 
such a thing as this;’ and she gave the ear-ring 
another twirl as she spoke. I answered her, that 
I did not know whether she could or not, but that, 
in respect to those garnets, she would never have 
the chance. 

*** Why, who do they belong to then?’ asked 
Letty. 

‘** To your master,’ said I. 

** Upon that, with a saucy laugh, she answered ; 
‘What belongs to the master belongs to the mis- 
tress.’ 

** * May be so,’ I said; ‘but Miss Tracey is not 
going to have these garnets for all that.’ 

‘* The girl said no more, but flounced out of the 
room, slapping the door behind her. That even- 
ing, as | remembered afterwards, she went out, 
saying she was going up to Knightswood to see 
her sister. [ took but little notice at the time ; 
for, not having any particular place in the family, 
nor authority over the other servants, I did not 
trouble myself about their comings and goings ; but 
I make no question that Letty did go to her sister, 
and told all that she had seen and heard concerning 
the garnets; and so, from the sister it went to the 
ladies ; some one of whom, as I suppose, got the 
rights of the story out of Mr. Gifford. Certain it 
is, that, a day or two after, he called for me ina) 
great hurry. ‘ Hannah,’ says he, as soon asI got 
into the room, ‘have you packed up those gar- 
nets?’ ‘ Yes, sir, I have,’ said I; ‘the case is 
very securely packed in brown paper.’ ‘ Then 
bring it here immediately,’ was his reply. ‘I 
am going to send a parcel to my lawyer's in town, 
and I can enclose the jewel-case : they will take 
care that it is safely delivered: Mary shall have 





her aunt’s garnets.’ He spoke the last words 
quite- in a passion like ; however it was not my 
place to take notice, so | made no answer, but 
went to fetch the parcel, as he desired; and glad 
I was when, in the course of the day, I saw the 
groom set off with it under his arm, with orders to 
have it booked at the coach-office.”’ 

** You must have felt lonely when you first came 
to reside at Fordover,’’ I observed, after a short si- 
lence. 

** Not nigh so lonesome as I myself expected,” 
replied Hannah. ‘* Miss Deane had given me her 
birds ; and, before I came away from Beauchamps, 
I asked leave of Mr. Gifford to take Carlo ; for the 
poor dog seemed to be always in the wrong place, 
somehow, and got kicked about amongst the new 
servants. He made me very welcome to him, and 
80 I took the dog away with me, and had him here 
till hedied. Mr. Penrose, too, was very kind, and 
often called into see me. Besides the dog, Mr. Gif- 
ford made me a present of a handsome piece of em- 
broidery, the work of Miss Deane, and which my 
poor mistress thought so much of, that she had it 





| keep it covered over, on account of the smoke.’’ 


I had before noticed something, in form of a pic- 
ture, reverently shaded by a small curtain of green 
silk, which now, with leave obtained, I undrew. 
‘** Ah!” I exclaimed, ** surely I remember this !”’ 

‘*T am thinking, sir, it was wrought about the 
time of your leaving the country.”’ 

I could not immediately reply; my thoughts 
were gone back to past times, whilst my eyes were 
fixed on a white Camellia, occupying the centre, in 
a mixed group of fruit and flowers. I recollectea 
the day when, entering the oak parlor at Beau- 
champs, I found Mark engaged in criticising his 
cousin’s work, especially the pattern from which 
she copied. One flower, in particular, a purple 
China-aster, excited his displeasure ; it was vulgar, 
hideous, and contrasted ij] with the red currants 
near which it was placed. Nothing, in short, 
could be worse. ‘‘ Was it not possible,’’ he asked, 
**to exchange this objectionable China-aster for 
something better,—a white Camellia, for instance? 
Could not Mary copy from nature?’’ Perhaps, if 
she had a Camellia: but there were none at Beau- 
champs, white, or of any other color. I interposed, 
to assure Miss Deane that there were Camellias in 
abundance at Knightswood, and that I would with 
pleasure supply her with one on the shortest notice ; 
but I was interrupted by Mrs. Gifford, who indig- 
nantly repelled the idea of Mary's work being in- 
debted to the gardens of Knightswood—as if they 
had not flowers of their own, or could not have 
them, at least, if they thought it worth the while. 
Mark was annoyed, chiefly, I believe, on my ac- 
count, and Mary endeavored to smooth matters by 
suggesting the possibility of changing the color of 
the China-aster, or even, perhaps, its very nature, 
by transforming it into a Crysanthemum ; and no 
one, she affirmed, could object to a Crysanthemum, 
or think it vulgar. Mark, however, did net seem 
alive to the superior merit of Crysanthemums ; and 
giving up Mary’s work as a hopeless affair, took 
me into another room to exhibit his own more suc- 
cessful preparations for fly-fishing. Now, it so 
happened that Julia Tracey had been once posses- 
sed with a transient fancy for painting flowers 
from nature ; to her, therefore, I applied, begging 
to know if in her collection there might chance to 
be a white Camellia. At first, she thought not; 
but on examining her portfolio, there came to light 
a half-finished flower of that description : the usual 
difficulty in shading the white petals had oceurred, 
and Julia remembered giving up the drawing in 
despair. She offered, however, to make another 
trial, and finish the Camellia, on condition of m 
telling her for what, or for whom, it was required. 
This was soon, but not, as it seemed, satisfactorily 
explained. Julia looked very grave as she replied, 
that she would keep her word, though certainly it 
was not what she should have expected from me; 
she was not aware that I took so much interest in 
Mary Deane’s employments; and the shade of 
jealousy which then crossed the fair Julia’s mind 
led to a certain declaration before alluded to. Af- 
ter that disastrous occurrence, it was some time 
before I had the heart to present my offering at 
Beauchamps ; in fact, I felt strongly tempted to 
retain the drawing myself, and anticipated, with 
something like hope, the prabability of the white 
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Camellia being a second time rejected by the touchy 
mistress of Beauchamps. It was not tobe. Mary 
accepted conditionally ; and I saw the drawing no 
more. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As I stood, with my attention apparently fixed 
on the embroidery, how clearly I remembered all 
these little curcumstances! And those young, 
bright girls, Julia and Mary, to think that they 
should fade so much sooner than a few trumpery 
silken threads! The carnations and roses were as 
brilliant as when first wrought by the skilful fingers 
of Mary Deane, and would continue so, perhaps, 
long after those fingers had mouldered in the dust. 

** It is a fine piece, sir,’’ observed Hannah, who 
supposed me wholly engrossed with the merit of the 
performance ; ‘‘ Mr. Penrose used to say that it was 
better worth looking at than a many paintings.”’ 

**T am quite of his opinion; and Mr. Penrose 
himself—they tell me he is at Bath ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, he has gone to try what the hot 
baths will do for his complaint, which is something 
of a palsy, as I take it.’’ 

After a little more talk I got up to take leave, 
observing, as I did so, “that since all my old 
friends seemed to be congregated at Bath, it was 
quite time that I should go there likewise.”’ 

To Bath I went, and at the close of a drizzly, 
uncomfortable sort of a day, found myself esta 
lished at the York hotel. The following morning 


I waited on my aunt and cousins, who received me, 
as the present possessor of Knightswood, perhaps 
with a shade of embarrassment, yet kindly ; indeed, 
the manner of Julia was so cordial, and she looked 
so truly glad to see me, that it went far to atone 
for the loss of that splendid beauty which had capti- 
vated my youthful fancy. Julia, at three-and-thirty, 


was indeed the wreck of her former self; altered 
both in regard to face and figure ; the first had lost 
its bloom, the last its embonpoint, of which there 
never had been a thought too much; and though 
still an elegant-looking woman, she was, according 
to the common phrase, completely gone off. But 
what of that? Had so many years passed in a 
foreign climate produced no change in my own 
appearance’ Was I the same well-looking young 
fellow who had vowed and protested in the oran- 
ery? 

. ulia was still unmarried, received me kindly, 
and, if a vestige of her former partiality had 
survived the wear and tear of fashionable life, 
how could I do better than endeavor to convince 
her that although the days of romance were over, 
there might be many of rational and domestic hap- 
piness in store for us? With such reflections, I 
returned to the hotel to dress, preparatory to dining 
with my aunt and cousins. I thought them at the 
time fraught with wisdom, nor am I at the present 
moment seeking to recant. 

There was no other visitor, and never shall I 
forget the comfortable sensations of that first even- 
ing in the Cireus. During my residence abroad 
T had indeed found friends, and some of more than 
common excellence, but none who had ever known 
me by my Christian name ; here, I was once more 
Henry, and 1 felt that I had indeed come home ; 
former grievances and offences were forgotten ; 
even later impressions, such as old Hannah’s reci- 
tal had produced, faded from my mind; I cast my 
eye round the room—how cheerful, how thor- 
oughly comfortable it looked! How preferable to 
the cold, deserted apartments of Knightswood! 
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They have taken with them, thought I, all that 
ave pleasantness or grace to that abode. Whilst 
i itated, Maria talked ; she always had been a 
talker; formerly, her talk, was of London, Al- 
mack’s, archery parties, or the next meet ; for both 
she and Harriet had been mighty riders in their 
day. Now, she discoursed on charity bazaars, 
sermons, pastoral aid, and presentation plate. The 
subject matter had changed, but the style was the 
same ; that was still Maria, now evidently, in her 
own opinion, the most serious of her family. Julia 
said comparatively little, but that little tended to 
confirm my early belief in her better qualities. 
Superior to Maria in understanding, to Harriet in 
disposition, the world, supposing it to have disap- 
pointed, had, at least, failed to injure eith:r the 
temper or the heart; Julia’s mind had remained 
open to good impressions, and was capable of 
forming a right judgment of her past career. 

So it appeared to me at a later period of our 
renewed acquaintance ; in the mean time, my aunt 
was talking, and I not attending ; it was necessary 
to collect my thoughts. Lady Tracey was recount- 
ing the perplexities consequent on her removal 
from Knightswood; the difficulty of fixing on a 
future home; her hesitation between town and 
country, between Bath and London; and lastly, 
the impossibility of finding a house anywhere ex- 
actly to her mind. Harriet seemed to have been 
the guiding spirit through the whole affair; she 
happily cleared a way through all its intricacies, 
and eventually established Lady Tracey in the Cir- 
cus. But Bath is not a desirable residence in sum- 
mer, for even an English summer may be occa- 
sionally hot. To some such observation of mine, 
Lady Tracey agreed ; ‘* but there could be no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of a few weeks ; indeed, part 
of the ensuing summer would probably be spent 
abroad.’’ 

** Abroad !’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ and have you fixed 
on the precise where ?’’ 

My aunt replied that they had not absolutely 
fixed, but thought of the German baths. She had 
been almost persuaded to believe they might be 
serviceable to her health: Harriet was quite of that 
opinion. 

** Do you promise yourself much pleasure from 
this excursion ?”’ | inquired, turning towards Julia. 
‘* Have you ever been out of England ?”’ 

** Only for a very short time, and then not farther 
than Paris.”’ 

‘** There is no spirit of enterprise in Julia,’’ ob- 
served Maria. ‘‘ She has no zeal in this, or any 
other cause.”’ 

‘* Why really,” I replied, ‘the present cause 
seems hardly cause enough to excite any very 
strong emotion.”’ 

But Maria, without listening, continued. “I 
think it would be a charming scheme for you to ac- 
company us, Henry. You will have nothing to do 
in the summer ; no gentlemen ever have ; and, of 
course, it will be much pleasanter for us. Such an 
addition to the party may even reconcile Julia to 
leaving England.’’ 

‘*T have no doubt,’’ said Julia, taking upon her- 
self to reply, ‘‘ that when I am abroad | shall find 
much both to amuse and interest me; notwith- 
standing which, I must confess that I should prefer 
staying quietly at home.’’ 

** And,”’ said I, “‘ after all my wanderings, I, 
too, must confess, like Julia, a preference for stay- 
ing quietly at home.”’ , 


‘* What a happy coincidence of opinion! You 
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will agree charmingly together—I see that—whe- 
ther abroad or in England.” 

Maria spoke with apparent thoughtlessness ; but 
her sister looked annoyed, and seemed anxious, by 
some inquiry respecting the mode of travelling in 
Bengal to turn the conversation. 

In the latter part of the evening Maria sum- 
moned Julia to the pianoforte, and they sang to- 
gether a duet; then followed, on the part of the 
elder sister, a great deal of talking, and looking 
for a certain Irish melody, which I had formerly 
been fond of hearing Julia sing; but who now 
seemed resolved to remember nothing of the mat- 
ter. 

**Tt won't do, Maria!’? The words were spoken 
in rather a low tone; but I heard them; and, 
from the peculiar smile and shake of the head by 
which they were accompanied, I guessed that 
Julia referred to something more than the lost 
melody. 

Maria got up; she was on one knee, turning 
over a huge portfolio of loose music, and replied, 
rather angrily, ‘*‘ Something else will not do, that 
you may be assured of.”’ 

Oh! yes it will,’’ said I, though not knowing 
in the least what she meant. ‘If you can’t find 
an old song, give me a new one; I am in the 
humor to be pleased with anything and every- 
thing !”’ 

** And with everybody ?’’ 

** Yes, Maria, everybody ; especially with you 
and Julia.”’ 

Something, I forget what, that was soon after 
said, or sung, reminded me of Mary Deane, and, 
turning to the sofa, on which my aunt was seated, 
I inquired if she knew that her former acquaint- 
ance, Miss Dean, was living in Bath, and where she 
had seen her? 

To the first question, Lady Tracey replied in the 
affirmative ; to the second, that Miss Dean had not 
ealled in the circus; that she (Lady Tracey) did 
not know in what part of Bath Miss Deane re- 
sided, and that they had never met accidentally. 
At this point Julia joined in the conversation ; she 
knew that Mary Deane and her aunt lodged on the 
South Parade: she herself wished very much to 
eall on them, but had deferred doing so, in hopes 
that mamma would waive ceremony, and accompa- 
ny her. 

** You have another old acquaintance in Bath, 
whom you must visit,’’ continued Julia. 

**You mean Mr. Penrose? Yes, I shall cer- 
tainly wait on him.”’ 

** And go soon, Henry, for he will be rejoiced to 
see you again.” 

**] will call at his lodgings to-morrow, in my 
way to Miss Deane, if you think he will not object 
to receiving an early visitor.” 

** Not in the least—that is to say, after eleven 
o’cloek.”’ 

** You seem remarkably well informed on the 
subject,”’ observed Lady Tracey. 

‘** Yes, mamma, I have been myself to see the 
good old gentleman several times.”’ 

** You have!’’ exclaimed her mother, in a tone 
which expressed both surprise and displeasure. 

‘* Dearest mamma, I told you, if you remember, 
before I went the first time.” 

** Yes, and what I told you, ought, I think, to 
have prevented your doing anything so foolish and 
improper.”’ 

confess that, considering Julia’s age, to say 
nothing of that of poor old Mr. Penrose, I thought 


all this rather over-strained ; so I remarked, ‘ that 
at least there could be but one motive for such vis- 
its, and that a purely unselfish one.”’ 

People should never interfere in family tiffs ; 
they are more likely to mar than to mend; so it 
proved in the present instance. Maria, with a pro- 
voking sort of smile, looked at Julia, who colored ; 
she was very evidently distressed ; and I, as evi- 
dently, had said just the thing I ought not. “1 am 
walking in the dark,”’ thought I, ‘* and must find 
out whereabouts I am, or I shall stumble at every 
step.”’ 

t found Mr. Penrose occupying part of an old- 
fashioned house near the Orange Grove ; and the 
welcome he gave me was, like his habitation, old- 
fashioned and warm. At first we talked of my 
concerns, for so he willed it; of India; the state 
of my health there; my homeward voyage ; 
Knightswood, &c. And afterwards of Azs health ; 
of the Bath waters; pumpings; douchings ; time 
required for giving all remedies a fair trial ; and 
this brought us easily and naturally to Fordover. 
He had been wishing much to see me ; had a great 
deal to say concerning himself and others; some 
things, perhaps, that I should be surprised to hear. 
** Tt was next to impossible,”’ | assured him, ‘‘ that 
I could hear anything from such an old and valued 
friend as himself, that would not at least interest 
me.’’? Thereupon, the good old man began with 
his own conscientious scruples regarding his par- 
ish: he should never again perform his duties in 
it; that was wholly out of the question; and he 
had pretty well made up his mind to resign the liv- 
ing. It was in the gift of Mr. Gifford; and if 
there should be no friend for whom he wished par- 
ticularly to provide, (relation there could be none,) 
he had entertained a hope that, upon his own rec- 
ommendation, Mr. Norton, his present curate, 
might be appointed to succeed him. Then fol- 
lowed commendation of Mr. Norton, so warm, yet 
so discriminating, that I could no more doubt the 
merit of one party, that the sincerity of the other. 
** Could'] resign my flock to his charge,’’ said Mr. 
Penrose, ‘‘my mind would be at rest; I should 
have nothing more to be careful for in this world. 
And now, Sir Henry, if you can put faith in my 
recommendation, and have no private objection to 
interesting yourself in this affair, will you employ 
your influence to get it settled according to my 
wish ?”’ 

‘** My dear Mr. Penrose,’’ I replied, ‘* my influ- 
ence, supposing me to have any, can hardly be of 
service in this matter. If Gifford has any strong 
objections, I could scarcely expect to overrule 
them ; and if otherwise, your own influence must 
be sufficient. Are you not the oldest friend he has 
in the world? Were you not his first, and, as I 
have often heard him acknowledge, best and kind- 
est tutor? You wrong him, surely, in supposing 
that he would more readily oblige any one living 
than yourself.’’ 

Mr. Penrose paused before he replied. ‘* There 
is, unfortunately, an opposing influence: your 
cousin, sir, Mrs. Gifford, has taken the field 
against me ; and I fear that, with her consent, Mr. 
Norton will never become rector of Fordover.”’ 

** Her reason ?”’ | inquired. 

** That it is very fit you should be made ac- 
quainted with; I have no desire to conceal it. 
You may possibly have the same feeling on the 
subject as other members of your family, and 
therefore it is fair to apprize you, that if Mr. Nor- 





ton should obtain such an increase to his income as 





































































































































































































































































































































the living of Fordover, T have no doubt, of his pro- 
posing to Miss Julia Tracey; nor, to speak the 
truth, much doubt as to her accepting him.” 

Now, then, the mystery was explained ; and my 
soul, as the Persians say, fell from the skies; at 
least it would have fallen, had there been time for 
it to mount so high. As it was, I will not deny 
that I heard Mr. Penrose’s announcement with mo- 
mentary annoyance ; I was considerably surprised, 
and, if not positively disappointed, had a narrow 
escape of it. 

** You are not pleased to hear this, Sir Henry ; 
nor is it agreeable to the rest of the family; but 
wait till you have made acquaintance with Mr. 
Norton. I am confident that you will find him, on 
all points but fortune, worthy of your cousin ; and I 
have a great regard for Miss Julia, too, I assure you, 
and think her a very charming person ; she will be 
a fortunate one, too, in my opinion, if circumstances 
admit of her marrying Mr. Norton.”’ 

** Julia’s happiness,” | began, ‘if not the first 
thing to be considered in an affair of this nature, 
shall always be cared for by me; and she is at an 
age to be safely trusted in her own estimate of 
what will most contribute to that happiness ; but I 
know the character of her sister, and if, as you in- 
timate, she has set herself in opposion to this unton, 
the odds are against us. I cannot tell what degree 
of influence she may have over Gifford, but it is 
unpleasant, and generally useless, to interfere be- 
tween husband and wife.”’ 

** Still,’ said Mr. Penrose, “in a matter of 
church patronage, a wife should not presume to 
dictate ; it is highly unbecoming.’’ Then, smiling 
at his own vehemence, he continued, ** I speak like 
a testy old bachelor.” 

** And I, as a probable member of that fraterni- 
ty, do not feel disposed to enter the lists against 


you; I will go farther, and say that there are a 
few points in which a wife should presume to dic- 


tate. ‘This, however, is little to the present pur- 
pose ; what I have to suggest may, with your ap- 
probation, prove a more healing measure. I must, 
however, forewarn you in my turn; it will require 
a sacrifice on your part ; you must continue rector 
of Fordover during your natural life. Mr. Ryder, 
the incumbent of Knight Magna, is likely to obtain 
a better piece of preferment ; a circumstance which, 
as he cannot hold both, will oblige him to resign 
his present living. He called a few days ago to 
speak to me, as patron, on the subject. Neither 
the living nor the parsonage of Knight Magna are 
quite so good as those of Fordover; but both may 
be improved. In case of the removal of the pres- 
ent incumbent, could you consent to part with Mr. 
Norton?” 

‘** No,”’ replied Mr. Penrose decidedly, ** I do not 
think that I could ; it entirely alters the ease.’’ 

‘** True, it does alter the case, but in my opinion 
advantageously. Consider, in the first place, how 
much it will be in your power to benefit any curate 
you may see fit to engage. What an advantage to 
a young clergyman to learn his professional duties 
under your guidance! You might, with God’s 
blessing, train up another Mr. Norton to the minis- 
try; and as to the emoluments of the living, they 
would be at your own disposal ; yours to give, as 
much as to keep. Possibly there may be some 
pious or charitable work you would wish to perform 
at Fordover, such as your successor, if a family 
man, might not have power to accomplish. Be- 
sides,’’ | continued, receiving no answer from Mr. 
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Penrose, ** you must not think of Mr. Norton as 
the only good man in the world.” 

‘** A good man, sir!’’ replied Mr. Penrose, peev- 
ishly ; ‘* 1 want something more than a good man. 
I had a good man; Mr. Brown was an exceeding 
good man, but he preached half my congregation 
out of Fordover church into the meeting-house at 
Knight Magna.”’ 

**T am afraid, my dear sir, we are rather out of 
order in that parish ; but give us Mr. Norton, and 
we shall amend our ways. With regard to my 
cousin, in case of her becoming his wife, I need 
scarcely observe how preferable to her would be a 
residence at Knight Magna; unless, as one can 
scarcely venture to hope, such a change should 
take place in her sister's feelings as would render 
their very close vicinity to each other desirable. 
At all events,’’ I continued, after a moment's si- 
lence, ** you will, I am sure, kindly weigh what I 
have said, and think over it. And if,’’ added I, 
‘‘which is possible, Mr. Rider should be disap- 
pointed in his expectations, we will try what can 
be done in your way.’’ I then took leave, for 
Mr. Penrose seemed weary, and as if he wished to 
be alone. 

** So this was Julia’s reason for wishing me to 
pay our old friend an early visit; and she thinks 
that I can assist Mr. Norton in regard to Fordover 
—but, Lord bless her! when did she ever know 
Harriet relinquish a point on which she had set her 
mind? A weman of that sort runs down her 
game; she keeps on and on, till her victim fall at 
her feet from very weariness. No. Knight Mag- 
na—that must be our object, if Mr. Ryder leaves. 
As to entirely rebuilding the parsonage, | am in 
doubt; perhaps they may not like to wait so long 
—it certainly ought to be made to front the other 
way.’”’ 

Full of such thoughts and schemes, I would 
rather, at that time, have declined a visit to Miss 
Deane, or any one; but I proceeded, and in a few 
minutes found myself on the South Parade. Yes, 
there they were ; at least, so I guessed ; an infirm 
old lady in a Bath chair, and a younger Jady walk- 
ing by the side ; yet it was possible they might not 
be the persons I sought. We met—we nearly 
passed each other, for | was irresolute—but the 
young lady chanced to turn her head ; I caught her 
eye, and that glance confirming my conjecture, | 
ventured to address her. 

There was no mistake; it was indeed Mary 
Deane, who, though not at the first moment recol- 
lecting me, was no sooner assured of my identity, 
than her countenance became radiant with thdse 
pretty smiles commemorated by old Hannah, and 
she immediately presented me to her aunt. 

I attended them during the remainder of Mrs. 
Deane’s airing, and afterwards to their lodgings. 
We talked of course, and that very soon, of Han- 
nah; indeed, I was the bearer of a letter from her. 
Mary listened with an interest that made her fine 
dark eyes glisten with emotion; but her manner 
was perfectly composed, and, sooner than I ex- 
pected, she turned the discourse from the neigh- 
borhood of the Beauchamps, to speak of her pres- 
ent protectress ; the general advantages of Bath to 
persons circumstanced like themselves ; particular 
recommendations of that locality—so cheerful, so 
warm and sunny for her aunt, (she did not say that 
at times the heat was almost insupportable to her- 
self,) and so short a distance from the abbey. 

Mrs. Dean was not slow in her own acknowl 
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edgments ; she gave Mary some trifling commission 
to take her from the room, and, during her short 
absence, assured me, that she felt it to be the 
crowning mercy of a good Providence, which had 
watched over her during a long life, that this dear 
child should have been consigned to her care. ‘‘ It 
was scarcely to be expected,’’ she observed, with 
great simplicity, ‘* that one so lovely and so love- 
able, one so likely to be sought after, should have 
had a home to seek, or have found one, during so 
many years under her roof.’’—*‘ She is a dear, good, 
affectionate child to me,’’ concluded the old lady, 
“and God will reward her for it in his own way 
and time.”’ 

Mary soon returned to the room, which her ab- 
sence, and Mrs. Deane’s blindness, had enabled me to 
survey with some attention. The furniture ,though 
neat, was but that of a common lodging-house ; 
yet an air of comfort, almost of elegance, pervaded 
the apartment. A few sprigs of myrtle and ge- 
ranium filled a small flower vase, and decorated the 
table, on which also might be seen some of those 
fancy articles ladies delight to fabricate. Books, 
too, there were, such as Mary loved ; the gradual 
collection of one, whose means scarcely permitted 
the indulgence. On a little table, in company 
with a venerable looking quarto Bible, I could per- 
ceive the prayer-book, my own gift; and above 
this table, suspended from the wall, was a small 
drawing in a maple frame. It looked like—what 
on close inspection it proved to be—Julia Tracey’s 
Camellia. But why thus carefully preserved by 
Mary Deane’ She had doubtless grieved with 
Mark over my expulsion from Knightswood—had 
felt for and pitied me ; I seemed to understand it 
all. 

Poor Mrs. Deane had few acquaintances in 
Bath. Neither her health nor circumstances ad- 
mitted of her giving entertainments, and Mary, 
in consequence, had few opportunities of mixing 
in society. She must have partaken very spar- 
ingly of what are termed the pleasures of life ; the 
warm affections of her young heart had been 
chilled, and her best years devoted to patient and 
unwearied attendance on the sickly and infirm; 
yet it would seem as if a life of obscurity and 
self-denial were more favorable to the preservation 
of beauty, than one of prosperity and worldly 
amusement ; for although Mary, like Julia Tracey, 
had lost the bloom of youth, there was no worn or 
haggard look in the countenance, nothing of ema- 
ciation in the figure. ‘* What a very pretty person 
is Miss Deane !’’ was my observation on rejoining 
the party in the cireus, and in reply to certain 
inquiries as to how I had passed the morning. 

* Yes,’’ said Julia, ‘‘ she is a very pretty per- 
son, and one of the youngest looking, for her age, 
that I am acquainted with.” 

‘“* Her age is nothing,’’ remarked Maria; ** bat 
where, pray Julia, have you seen her of late?” 

**T found her sitting one morning with Mr. Pen- 
rose.”’ 

‘*Mr. Penrose,’ I observed, *‘ seems to be in 
especial favor with you ladies; is he confessor 
general, or particular, Julia?’’ 

With a conscious laugh, she replied, ‘* Oh, by 
no means general; Miss Deane and I consider him 
as exclusively our own, and confide in him accord- 
ingly.’’ 

My aunt did not look sweetly on her youngest 
daughter; yet I found, when occasion offered for 
conversing with her on the subject of Mr. Norton, 
that time had produced its customary effect ; that, 





in regard to her daughters, she was more indiffer- 
ent to their establishment in life—in regard to her- 
self, more solicitous of repose. We shall do well 
enough, thought I, if we can but bring Harriet to 
reason. My aunt is not, in her heart, much 
averse to this match; and nobody ever thought of 
minding Maria. At any rate, as the Giffords 
are expected in Bath, we must soon know the 
worst. 

In the mean time Julia and I had more than one 
confidential discourse, generally in our way to, or 
from, the South Parade. I found her moderate in 
every wish ; unworldly, to all appearance, in every 
thought, and she found, as she was well entitled 
to do, an assured friend in her cousin Henry. I 
have said that Julia called with me on Mary 
Deane ; Lady Tracey also left cards; after which 
Mary was induced, chiefly by the persuasion of 
her aunt, to accept an invitation to dine in the cir- 
cus. There were present one or two other guests, 
well-bred, agreeable people; and it gave me 
pleasure to see Mary’s diffidence and disinelination 
to the visit gradually give place to more agreeable 
sensations. It was the triumph of natural good 
taste and good sense, aided by the fostering kind- 
ness of Julia, who, considering Mary as especially 
her own guest, paid her more than usual attention. 
Both appeared to advantage ; but there was some- 
thing in Mary’s air and manner so simple, so un- 
usually truthful, if the expression may be allowed, 
combined with so much natural grace, that to in- 
different observers she must have been the most 
attractive of the two. The following day was 
productive of two interesting events, and in the 
right order of time: the morning brought a letter 
from Mr. Ryder, acquainting me with the favora- 
ble termination of his affair, and the evening was 
distinguished by the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Gif- 
ford. Mr. Penrose, good man, had resigned him- 
self to his fate ; it remained now to see how Har- 
riet would submit to hers—how she should recon- 
cile herself to the prospect of a brother-in-law, ex- 
emplary in his own character, and the choice of a 
sister who, in the account of the world, had not 
too much time to lose. Mark Gifford and I re- 
newed our acquaintance with, I believe, equal 
pleasure, rejoiced in our near neighborhood to each 
other, and looked forward to all but daily meet- 
ings. 

He was not greatly altered in any respect; a 
little more covsequential in manner perhaps, at 
least in the presence of his wife, but almost as 
young and hantlsome as ever; in youthfulness of 
appearance he had decidedly the advantage of us all. 
I availed myself of our first after dinner /étc-d-téte to 
acquaint him of my knowledge of Julia’s attach- 
ment, and my own designs in favor of Mr. Norton. 
He heard with surprise of the expected vacancy at 
Knight Magna, but seemed mostly struck with the 
extraordinary good fortune of Mr. Norton in find- 
ing two individuals, Mr. Penrose and myself, 
equally desirous of preferring him to a living. 
Under this change of circumstances, however, he 
expressed himself well satisfied with Julia’s 
choice: ‘‘ very glad that the affair should be 
brought to so happy a conclusion, especially 
through my means ;”’ that is to say, without any 
annoyance to himself. ‘* For his part, he did not 
think Julia likely to have a better offer; Mr. Nor- 
ton was himself an exceedingly gentlemanlike per- 
son; and as for the rest, what did it signify? 
People could not expect all their connexions to be 
Plantagenets ;”” thus leaving me to infer that, in 
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spite of his well-sounding name, Mr. Norton’s es- 
eutcheon was of doubtful origin. Mark concluded 
by assuring me that he should do his best to make 
Harriet view things in the same light; as to the 
accomplishment, however, of this desirable object, 
he did not appear extremely sanguine; ladies 
being, so he averred, apt to form unreasonable 
expectations. ‘The effect of Mark’s communica- 
tion was visible when I next entered the presence 
of his wife, by the token of a scowling brow, and 
cold ungracious manner: “ It was the climax of 
folly,’’ she observed to Maria, before I was well 
out of hearing, ‘‘ just as Henry Tracey had re- 
turned to England—and unmarried.”’ The pelting 
of this storm fell the most heavily on my aunt and 
Maria, certainly the two least guilty of sanctioning 
the present aspect of affairs. Julia was too well 
satisfied with them herself, too sure of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s fidelity, to need support, and Mark prudently 
kept out of the way. We spent most of our time 
together, and together we called on Mary Deane. 
If a slight blush suffused her cheek in shaking 
hands with Mark Gifford, it was all of emotion she 
displayed ; her manner was unembarrassed, and 
whatever she might once have felt or suffered, it 
expressed nothing but a kindly interest in his wel- 
fare. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Gifford ought to have accompanied us, but 
she was not, as has been intimated, in the most 
gracious humor, and before she could at all recover 
herself, the arrival of Mr. Norton, ostensibly to 
visit his rector, completed her disgust, and she re- 
solved on an immediate return to Beauchamps. 
Harriet would fain have carried her husband away 
with her, but Mark had made up his mind to stay 
out the week for which they originally came. 
Mr. Norton arrived in Bath a few hours after Mrs. 
Gifford’s departure ; his first business was to call 
on me, his next to wait on Lady Tracey; in the 
course of the following four-and-twenty hours he 
was visiting in the circus as one of the family: I 
am afraid Mr. Penrose had but little of his com- 
pany. A very short absence from his parish was 
all, however, that Mr. Norton could, at that time, 
allow himself; so difficult is it for a man with any- 
thing more than a nominal profession to find time 
fur courtship; and. accordingly, he and Gifford 
left Bath together, on such friendly terms as be- 
came the new position in which they stood towards 
each other; Mark thus leaving to his lady the 
whole task of doing the unpleasant. Harriet pri- 
ded herself on a good many things, perhaps above 
all others on consistency; it was a favorite word 
with her, and no wonder, since it closed the door 
to all misgivings. For myself, I continued for 
several weeks in an unsettled state, hovering be- 
tween Knightswood and Bath; Mark Gifford, 
more than once, expressed his astonishment, what 
could induce any man, who had a horse to ride, 
and knew how to ride him, to leave the country in 
fine apen weather (meaning of course, dull and 
drizzly weather) he had no idea; he declared that 
my visits to Bath were more frequent than Nor- 
ton's ; for his part, he could not understand it. In 
the mean while, Mr. Norton was zealously endea- 
voring to get his own place at Fordover supplied 
to the rector’s satisfaction; whilst that point re- 
mained unaccomplished, he seemed to bear a 
grudge against his own improving prospects ; and 
when reluctantly he consented to join Mr. Ryder 
and myself in a walk round the glebe of Knight 


Magna, gave such evident symptoms of consider- 
ing the time as worse than lost, that I foresaw the 
entire charge of his worldly prosperity must event- 
ually rest upon Julia. 

In the course of the ensuing spring, however, 
all things connected with the change of duties be- 
gan to shape themselves into order; a new and 
promising curate was engaged for Fordover, anew 
rector presented to Knight Magna and some 
progress was made in new modelling the old par- 
sonage. 

Julia Tracey’s engagement, when once de- 
clared, was, of course, canvassed in a variety of 
ways, by her friends in general, and her Bath ac- 
quaintanee in particular; some spoke of it as a 
pis aller on her part; some, as a grievous mistake 
on that of Mr. Norton; whilst a third, and more 
lenient party, discovered immediately, by the color 
of her dress, or the shape of her bonnet, that Miss 
Julia Tracey would make an admirable clergy- 
man’s wife. 

‘Well,’ said I, after some remark of this 
nature had been repeated by Maria, ** I hope and 
believe she will; but I shall never desire to be 
told of it.”’ 

** What de you mean ?”’ 

** Why, exactly what I say; if Julia endeavors 
according to my expectation, to do her own work 
quietly and unostentatiously, we shall hear very 
little of the matter; if, on the contrary, she gets 
to be talked about, I, for one, shall conclude she 
does too much.”’ 

**] do not understand how a clergyman’s wife 
can do too much in her parish.”’ 

** In her husband's parish, | presume you mean. 
Well, 1 incline to believe she may; at all events, 
though very willing that Norton should have a 
helpmate, I ain not anxious to provide Knight 
Magna with a rectoress.”’ 

**Do you not think,’ inquired Julia, * that 
where there is what you call a rectoress, it is very 
much the fault of the rector ?”’ 

‘* Sometimes, no doubt.’’ 

** Besides, when you have been longer amongst 
us, you will find that other parties are more to 
blame than either; and that both the clergyman 
and his wife have often much to endure frem the 
interference, or, in other ways, vexatious conduct 
of their lady parishioners ; even my own limited 
cirele of acquaintance comprehends many such 
offenders, each and all of whom would fain be rec- 
toresses.”’ 

** That is an unfortunate state of things ; but we 
shall manage better at Knight Magna. There 
will, at least, be no lady, rich, or fanatical to 
insult the rector, or provoke the indignation of his 
wife.”’ 

‘** No,”’ replied Julia, with an expressive smile, 
**T have no fear of that ; Lady Tracey will come, 
not as a hindrance, but a blessing ; and the sooner 
she comes the better.”’ 

** You have not favored us with your opinion,” 
said I, addressing Mary Deane, who had been 
present during the foregoing discussion ; ‘* yet | 
thought, more than once, that you were about to 
speak.”’ 

‘*T am scarcely competent to give one; but I 
was thinking that the wife of a clergyman can 
have no such easy part to perform, as is generally 
supposed ; especially if belonging herself to a high 
class in society. How much, in that case, she 
must fear to secularize her husband, or to bring, 
| by means of her own family connexions, too much 
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of the world into his quiet parsonage! of course, 
I am supposing her to be a very conscientious per- 
son.” 

‘¢Ts that a hint for me?”’ inquired Julia. 

‘* No, for we have before conversed on the sub- 
ject, and I know that you agree with me; indeed, 
you understand my meaning better than I can ex- 
press it.”’ 

** Well, I agree with you, so far as to allow 
that clergymen's wives do sometimes seem to con- 
sider themselves and their husbands too much in 
the light of ladies and gentlemen only ; as persons 
qualified to receive and return visitsfentitled to 
live in a vertain style of gentility, and to have 
everythiny about them as comfortable and well ap- 
pointed as their means will admit; but I cannot 
promise to come up, even in imagination, to your 
standard of perfection, or to have the fear of secu- 
larizing iy og before my eyes.”’ 

‘*T think, Miss Deane, we may defy my cousin 
Julia to do her worst; I cannot conceive a more 
unpromising subject for conversation to worldly- 
mindedness than our friend Norton; it would 
be far more easy to imagine him addressing his 
newly-married wife in the language of George 
Herbert.’’ 

‘I believe,’ replied Mary, ‘‘ 1 remember the 
passage to which you allude.”’ 

“Do you, indeed? I should have supposed 


Izaak Walton too old and too quaint an author for 


your perusal.”’ 

“ For many years of my life I had no choice but 
between old books or none ; and in spite of their 
quaint dry style, and unpleasant looking print, I 
doubt if any reading has since afforded me so much 
enjoyment.”’ 

“As you both so well remember this matri- 
monial charge, perhaps one or the other will have 
the goodness to repeat it for my edification.”’ 

** Miss Deane will, I hope.’’ 

But Mary, with a blush, declined ; alleging her 
fear of not repeating the passage correctly. 

** Then I must rely on my own memory, which 
Tam sure will serve me as to the sense, though it 
may not extend to the exact order of the words. 
* You are now,’ said the Rev. George Herbert to 
his wife (the daughter of a gentleman both of fami- 
ly and fortune,) ‘a minister’s wife, and must so 
far forget your father’s house as not to claim pre- 
cedence over any of your parishioners ; for you are 
to know that a priest’s wife can challenge no 
place, nor precedence, but such as she may 
purchase by her humility; and I am sure that 
place so purchased do best become them.” ”’ 

** You see,’’ said Mary, addressing Julia, ‘* that 
if you thought me unreasonably austere, I was at 
least advocating no new doctrine.”’ 

** But I did not ;—I believe, that is, you recom- 

mend not a particle more austerity than you would 
yourself practise.” 
_ “Ah! Ido not know ; I have mixed too little 
in the world to be a fair judge of difficulty or ex- 
pediency. One is often at a loss—I am sure it 
would be so in the case we have been supposing, 
to determine how far even a right principle ought 
to be carried.”’ 

‘1 suppose,’ observed Maria, ‘‘ there is not 
much danger of carrying right principles too far ; 
but this Mr. Herbert's principle cannot be a right 
one, for you see, everybody is agreed in thinking 
that a clergyman ought to marry as soon as 
possible ; in fact, what is a clergyman without a 
wife?” 

cIv. 
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** What is he?’’ I repeated ; ‘* why a bachelor, 
I suppose.”’ 

‘* A bachelor! what a queer old-fashioned ex- 
pression! But he is much worse than that. A 
clergyman who does not marry might as well be a 
monk at once; it is quite papistical. I assure 
you, Henry,” cxtiinndl Maria, with great earnest- 
ness, ‘* that I know a most talented man, a mag- 
nificent preacher too he is, and he declares that if 
the clergy generally were not to marry, they 
would take to living in dens and caves, feed on 
roots, and go about with long beards, and hair 
neither brushed nor combed.”’ 

‘* My dear Maria! this would indeed be dread- 
ful. But pray explain, for I confess I do not un- 
derstand how the anathema of this talented gen- 
tleman applies. What have the infelicities of a 
single life (rather highly colored, you must allow) 
to do with the endeavors of a married clergyman 
to guide his wife in that which he considered the 
path of duty ?” 

‘*And who, do you imagine, in these days, 
would consent to be so guided? What chance 
would there be for any clergyman who adopted these 
strange notions to marry at all? He must put up 
with some farmer's daughter for his wife, or, at 
least, the daughter of a poor curate, who might 
think it preferable to going out as governess ; but 
no lady, with the habits and ideas of one, would 
consent to give up her proper place in society ; I 
am sure, if Julia allows herself to be talked into 
anything so nonsensical, I shall blush to hear of 
it.”’ 

‘* T am afraid,’’ replied her sister, ‘‘ there is no 
likelihood of Julia’s putting any one to blush by 
her too great humility.’’ 

‘*T do not feel so sure of that; such strange 
ideas seem to have got into your Kead of Jate, that 
I would answer for nothing. It is possible you 
may be found some day notably employed in darn- 
ing stockings, or up to your elbows in flour, mak- 
ing apple dumplings. Will it not be a charming 
sight, Henry ?”’ 

‘** Oh, that must depend upon two eircumstan- 
ces; the necessity of the task, and the skill dis- 
played in its performance. However, to speak 
seriously, you may believe that it never can be my 
wish to see Julia, or any other lady, degraded into 
a mere household drudge, or affecting useless 
singularity ; but surely it is not degrading the par- 
son’s wife (forgive the homeliness of the term) to 
wish that she, like her husband, should choose a 
more excellent way than that of every-day life 
amongst ourselves ; and, in consequence, that she 
should be content to live habitually—now mind, 
I do not say uninterruptedly—apart from a very 
worldly world; for in truth, my dear cousin, I 
fear its pomps and vanities are much more real, as 
well as far more tempting than the dens and 
caves you were pleased to threaten us with, but 
now.”’ 

** The very mention of them a second time 
alarms Miss Deane,’’ observed Julia; for Mary 
now rose to take leave; ‘‘ or is it a vision of my 
bad cookery which makes you look as if you had 
already staid too long !"’ 

Mary laughed, as she replied, that it was of her 
aunt’s dinner she was thinking; not to delay 
which she must hasten home. 

**Oh! true,’’ replied Julia, glaneing at her 
watch; “three o'clock is, 1 know, Mrs. Deane’s 
dinner hour; and it is now—I will not tell you 
how much—past two. Well, I shall dismiss. 
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Henry at the same time, for Maria is presently 
going out with mamma, and I have a letter to 
write,”’ 

The marriage of Julia and Mr. Norton took 
place one fine morning in the month of May ; but, 
conscious of my own ignorance in regard to such 
matters, and not knowing right from wrong, 
whether the wedding was graced by the presence 
of too many or too few, or whether the breakfast 
table had too much or too little upon it, I shall 
confine my observations to the appearance of the 
bride. Julia, during the last few months, had im- 
a in health, and in her bridal attire she looked 

th young and handsome—handsome enough to 
remind me of former times, young enough to be 
the wife of a man, who, whatever his real age 
might be, looked considerably older than herself. 
The Nortons went immediately to Knight Magna, 
where it had been an object of agreeable interest 
to me to get things into order, and make such im- 
provement as the time permitted. The rest was 
to be left to Julia’s choice and discretion; for al- 
o—— her husband had taste enough to see that 
an Elizabethan Parsonage, with sloping roof and 
tall chimneys, was a more picturesque object than 
a canister-shaped building enclosed in a verandah, 
he displayed such complete ignorance with regard 
to interior arrangements, that we considered it 
most safe to entrust him only with the building of 
the new school-house. He, good man, acquiesced 
most readily in the decision; for no one could 
think more humbly of his savoir faire, in matters 
of domestic convenience, than he did himself. 

Having established Julia at the Rectory, it was 
my next concern to provide a lady for the Mansion. 
At what time I began to think, that of all ladies 

‘none would suit me so well as Mary Deane, I do 
;not intend to specify ; neither shall I mention the 
-exact number of weeks which intervened between 
my seeking and obtaining. It was a double busi- 
ness, for there were two ladies to be sought and 
won ; and truth obliges me to confess, that I found 
‘the aunt more ready to accept me than the niece. 
‘Not that Mary pretended not to like me, when she 
knew all the time that she did; she was never, in 
her whole life, guilty of affectation or insincerity ; 
but she was troubled with doubts and scruples, 
which, originating in her own modest and disinter- 
.ested nature, prevented her seeing the general fit- 
ness of things, or judging fairly of her own quali- 
fications for conferring happiness. She yielded, 
however, at last, thereby saving both herself and 
me a world of trouble ; since, to persevere till she 
.did so, was my first and last determination. On 
my next return to Knightswood I had the satisfac- 
tion of acquainting Hannah with the joyful news 
of our engagement, and the still more joyful hope 
of its speedy termination. Her happiness was 
beyond what I can attempt to describe; nothing 
but my own could, I believe, exceed it. Even to 
hear talk of such a thing, she observed, made her 
feel almost young again ; whereupon I had little 
difficulty in persuading her that she was at least 
quite young enough to take a journey to Bath, in 
order to be present at the ceremony. It was fur- 
-ther agreed, according to a plan devised by Mary, 
‘that Hannah should remain with old Mrs. Deane 
during our wedding tour, and finally attend her to 
Knightswood, where the poor blind lady was in 
‘future to find a home. 

If Mary and I had few friends to rejoice in our 
union, there were at least none who had power to 
impede it; that Lady Tracey or Maria should in 
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their hearts approve of a bride who brought neither 
dowry nor connexion, was not to be expected, but 
they were ready with their outward civilities, and 
the latter even accompanied Mary to the altar. 
Perhaps none, in their different ways, took greater 
interest in the event than Mr. and Mrs. Gifford ; in 
the lady it revived a subject of bitter discontent, 
and filled up the measure of my offences. Harriet 
could only Ergive my accession to the family hon- 
ors on condition of my sharing them with her sis- 
ter; and I have never stood clear of blame in that 
matter, although Julia herself wanted me not, 
** As to Mary Deane, she did not know how it was, 
but she never could endure her.’’ Mark, on the 
contrary, was eager in his congratulations ; he nei- 
ther could nor would be restrained from expressing 
his satisfaction ; and, when all was done and over, 
warmly declared, that no marriage, since his own, 
had ever afforded him so much pleasure. The 
saving clause was well put in, but failed to soothe 
the wounded feelings of his wife. Alas! a proud 
and intolerant spirit still presided at Beauchamps ; 
and the faults of old Mrs. Gifford (redeemed in her 
by some sterling good qualities) showed yet uglier 
in Harriet. And what wonder that it should be 
sot The tendency of a mere worldly education 
had been to harden the heart, and increase natural 
defects of character; instructed in ‘everything ra- 
ther than the self-denying requirements of a Chris- 
tian course of life, resting upon anything rather 
than the promises which should be its support, and 
taught to view all things with a reference only to 
worldly advantage—the result was such as might 
naturally be expected, such as might justify one in 
believing that ignorance itself could produce no 
worse. But let us turn from Harriet to gentler 
spirits—Julia and Mary. They took to each other 
kindly from the first, and every succeeding month 
has seemed to strengthen their mutual regard. In 
fact, notwithstanding the merits of their respective 
husbands, they are of opinion that neither could 
possibly get on without the other. Mary is sup- 
posed to be less versed in the science of entertain- 
ing company, arranging dinner parties, and such 
like affairs, than Julia, who, in return for her hints 
on etiquette, receives from my wife lessons in do- 
mestic economy. 

Nothing could be more favorable to the advance 
of each in knowledge, than the providential decree 
which placed them in their present positions ; Ju- 
lia, as Pady Tracey, could have had little to learn, 
whilst Mary would have entered on her duties at 
the Rectory perfect in habits of usefulness and self- 
denial ; and let no one, from the latter admission, 
infer that Norton, under such a change of circum- 
stances, might have been the gainer. What can 
be better than the best? and that, in her husband's 
eyes, is Julia. Norton, as an article of faith, may 
believe in the natural imperfection of his wife, and 
I suppose he does ; but it is a belief general, de- 
scending not to particulars. Saint-like in his own 
life and conversation, he yet is mortal man ; and 
Julia’s devotion to himself makes whatever she 
does, or leaves undone, to be ‘* wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best.’”” Even when she deludes her- 
self with hopes of a visit from our old friend, Mr. 
Penrose, because he has promised, if he ever shall 
have strength for the journey, to be her guest at 
Knight Magna, Norton does not undeceive her ; 
and when I hint at the hopelessness of such ex- 
pectation, he only answers me that Julia has set 
her mind upon it. No clouds have hitherto ob- 


'scured the sunshine of married life at Knightswood, 
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or Knight Magna: Harriet has been absent ; her 
vexed spirit sought first the immediate and natural 
relief of the London season, and finding at its close 
her cure still incomplete, she made arrangements 
for accompanying Lady Tracey and Maria abroad. 
Paris had been substituted for the German baths, 
but beyond Rouen the party advanced not. Har- 
riet there found the masters she required for her 
girls ; and the society of the place, which included 
some old acquaintance, proved sufficiently agreeable 
to arrest, from time to time, their further progress. 
Mark, though by no means rejoicing in the scheme, 
gave a reluctant consent, and accompanied his wife 
and daughters across the water; not, however, 
without conditioning for the acceptance of Julia’s 
offer to take charge of two younger children, des- 
tined to remain at home. Fine little boys they 
are ; and when freed from the restraint of embroi- 
dered vests, were delighted to trundle their small 
barrows after the old gardener, himself an incum- 
brance bequeathed by the Ryders to their succes- 
sors. Every day was adding to their stock of hor- 
ticultural knowledge, when, lo! the enlargement 
of the drawing-room, by means of throwing out a 
bow towards the garden, gave a sudden change to 
their thoughts, and inspired them with a vehement 
taste for masonry. They have become, in conse- 
quence, happier and dirtier than ever. Meanwhile 
their father soon wearied of Rouen; with true 
John Bullism he resented the necessity of speaking 
French ; longed for his own home, his farm, and 
his dogs ; called himself a hundred fools for hav- 
ing left them; and finally, at the end of three 
weeks, returned to Beauchamps. There he waits, 
without visible impatience, the summons of his 
lady, whom he has engaged to re-conduct to Eng- 
land. Yet Gifford is certainly fond of his children 
—he believes himself to be fond of his wife; and 
if not a perfectly happy man, he has at least no 

lea for considering himself a disappointed one. 

rought up from childhood to identify his own im- 
portance with that of Beauchamps, and, I need 
hardly observe, to overvalue both, the impression 
remained, in a great degree, indelible. The disci- 
pline of a public school might repress, the excite- 
ments or the studies of college life for a time su- 
persede, but the settled ambition of his heart was 
to raise an ancient, though decayed, family to that 
rank amongst the provincial aristocracy, which he 
supposed it to have originally occupied. ‘The Gif- 
fords, whatever else they might have lost, had re- 
tained their acres; the last lady of the manor 
brought some money into the family, and saved a 
good deal more, so that, at her decease, Mark found 
himself in possession of wealth, with an unincum- 
bered and improvable estate. He wanted, in short, 





nothing but an alliance of the right sort to realize 
his brightest hopes ; and the advances of the Tracey 
family proved, under such circumstances, irresist- 
ible. One sacrifice was indeed inevitable, but, the 
price once paid, all other desires of his heart were 
fulfilled; and, as disappointment came not, so nei- 
ther did repentance ; why, in the reckoning of the 
world, should it come’? The game of life, how- 
ever, at Gifford’s age, is usually not more than 
half played out; and, amidst all its manifold 
changes, there yet may come a time for retrospec- 
tion. 

Unpleasant rumors have lately reached us re- 
specting Maria; she is said to be receiving the 
addresses of an Irish gentleman, a Roman Catho- 
lic; and her letters to Julia, in their altered and 
unprotestant-like tone, give some probability to the 
report. As, however, the first mention of such a 
falling away on the part of a Church-of-England 
lady proved a serious shock to the principles of 
Mr. Norton, and drew, even from his mild nature, 
a grave rebuke of all aiders and abettors in such 
slander, the subject has never been renewed in his 
presence. We wait, not without anxiety, but in 
submissive silence, for further intelligence. 

A word or two more of ourselves, and I have 
done ; yet what can I say that you have not already 
imagined? The apartments of Knightswood are 
no longer cheerless and deserted, and you will con- 
clude that Gifford and the Nortons are our most 
frequent guests ; also, that old Mrs. Deane has 
every comfort that her infirm state of health can 
require, or enable her to enjoy. Hannah has re- 
turned to her own cottage, where the frequent 
presence of Lady Tracey seems to obliterate all 
past resentments. She is pleased to see her some- 
times accompanied by the little Giffords ; and de- 
clares herself, let us hope truly, in peace and char- 
ity with all the world. 

That, in our general hospitalities at Knights- 
wood, we satisfy the expectation of our neighbors, 
or fully replace those to whom we have succeeded, 
I dare not affirm ; but I am sure that we are happy 
in ourselves, and in those amongst whom we chiefly 
live. With such friends above all, with such a 
home, I can have but one remaining wish, and that 
it rests with you to gratify. Linger not at the 
Cape, but come to England—come to Knights- 
wood. If you can, get up by the way a little taste 
for ecclesiastical architecture, in order that you 
may take some interest in our plans for rebuilding 
the church of Knight Magna; but at all events 
come. You are partial enough on one subject to 
satisfy even my wife ; orthodox enough to be ap- 
proved of by Norton ; and rich enough to be tole- 
rated at Beauchamps. 








Tue Suetis.—A father returned from the sea- 
coast to his own home, and brought with him, for 


ishells that lay around, and he went to and fro, and 
picked them up. But one seemed still more beau- 


his son, some beautiful shells, which he had picked tiful than another, and he kept alwavs changing 
upon the shore. The delight of the boy was great. |those he had gathered for fresh shells. In this 


He took them, and sorted them, and counted them 
over. He called all his playfellows, to show them 
his treasure ; and they could talk of nothing but of 
the beautiful shells. He daily found in them new 
beauties, and gave each of them aname. But, in 
a few months, the hoy’s father said to himself, “I 
will now give him a still higher pleasure ; 1 will 
take him to the coast of the sea itself. There he 
will see thousands more of beautiful shells, and 
may choose for himself.’ When they came to the 
beach, the boy was amazed at the multitude of 








manner he went about changing, vexed, and out of 


‘humor with himself. At length, tired of stooping, 


and comparing, and selecting, he threw away all 
he had picked up, and returning home weary of 
shells, he gave away all those which before had 
afforded him so much pleasure. 

Then his father was sorry, and said, ‘‘ I have 
acted unwisely ; the boy was happy in his small 
pleasures, and I have robbed him of his simplic- 
ity, and both of us of a gratification.””—Krum- 
macher. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
A LEGEND OF 1745, 
Tue following story is gathered from an inter- 


esting narrative published by Miss Porter many 
years ago. The incidents, to which we have con- 


fined ourselves, were told her by a lady of rank, 
who assured her that every circumstance was strict- 
PA true, and well known to a member of her own 
amily. 


The scene of this remarkable adventure was a 
castle in Argyleshire, now in ruins, but at that 
time (the year 1744-5) inhabited by a Scotch laird 
and his sister. This gentleman, on the death of 
his elder brother, had recently retired from foreign 
service, and returned to Scotland, bringing with 
him his young sister, who had been educated in 
France. For some months their time passed plea- 
santly in scenes and habits of life new to both of 
them ; but after this the young lady observed with 
concern that her brother's spirits became depressed, 
and that his natural cheerfulness was changing into 
an expression of habitual gloom and melancholy. 
Herself of a remarkably timid, gentle character, 
she had no power to contend against his growing 
depression, and her spirits sank with his, till at 
length, to relieve her own troubled and anxious 
fears, as well as in the hope that another might 
have more skill to chase away her brother's gloom 
than she had found herself to ss, she per- 
suaded him, with some difficulty, to allow her to 
invite a friend to pass some months with her. 
This young lady, somewhat older than herself, and 
free to act according to her own wishes, in pity for 
her poor friend’s loneliness and evident anxiety of 
mind, consented to comply with her entreaties, and 
shortly after arrived on her promised visit. There 
was a great contrast in the character of the two 
friends; Miss Mackay, which is the name of our 
heroine, possessing in a remarkable degree the 
courage, energy, and strong understanding, which 
her young hostess wanted, but the want of which, 
in her case, was atoned for by great kindness of 
heart, and a most sweet and affectionate temper. 

She was not long in confiding to her friend the 
change in her brother which had caused her so 
much uneasiness ; and Miss Mackay’s keen obser- 
vation very soon led her to suspect that his evident 
depression was owing to some painful or dangerous 
secret which weighed heavily on his mind. Aect- 
ing on this conviction, she endeavored, by every 
kind and unobtrusive attention, to win his esteem 
and confidence; the only means by which she 
could hope to be of real service. During her stay 
at the castle, many accidental circumstances oc- 
curred to bring out her extraordinary qualities. On 
one occasion especially, when the house where 
they happened to be visiting took fire, the laird 
could not but be struck by her courage, and extra- 
ordinary presence of mind. This led him volunta- 
rily to seek her society, instead of giving way to 
the habits of lonely musing which had lately grown 
upon him; so that his sister, rejoicing in this 
change, and attributing it only to one cause, began 
to form high hopes that the friend she loved best 
in the world might one day become her sister. 
Miss Mackay, however, understood his manner 
better, and being very sure that admiration, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, had no part in his 
feeling towards herself, she was at liberty to pursue 
her plan of kindness towards him. 

His sister's timidity and delicate health did not 
allow her to venture on horseback ; but Miss Mac- 





kay was glad to be able to explore, under his es- 
cort, the neighboring country, and thus she had 
fresh opportunities for observing his deportment. 
Among the possible causes for his depression, she 
began to sup him the victim of second-sight, 
(a belief still prevalent in Scotland,) an opinion 
which was one day much strengthened, when, on 
reaching a height which commanded a view of the 
sea, she heard him exclaim to himself, ‘‘ I see, I 
see the bloody issue !”’ 

At these words, Miss Mackay boldly stepped 
forward, and, allowing the nature of her suspicions 
to transpire, entreated him, if he could trust in her 
kindness and regard, and she could in any way re- 
lieve or assist him, to say what it was that weighed 
so heavily on his mind; adding, that though she 
could not claim a sister's right, yet, in his case, a 
sister’s very anxiety and affection might prevent 
her being an equally safe confidant. 

Thus urged, he owned that he had a secret, 
though not of the nature she had hinted at, nor his 
alone ; that it was one fraught with difficulty and 
danger, yet in which she might be of the greatest 
service, if, as he believed, she had courage for the 
part that might be assigned to her, and was willing 
to incur the risk to which she would render herself 
liable. He then asked if she was willing to hear 
this secret, under the solemn promise never to re- 
veal it to any one. 

She answered, ‘‘ If your secret contains nothing 
against the commandment of God, and the well-be- 
ing of my country, I am here ready to hear it, keep 
it, swear to it.’’ 

He assured her that there was nothing in it 
which, as a religious Scotchwoman, she might not 
lend her hand and heart to; but that he must not 
tell it then ; adding, with solemnity, that there was 
but one place, and one hour, in which he should 
feel it safe to reveal it—that hour was twelve 
o’clock of the same night, and the place of meeting 
the smaller door of the last quadrangle of the cas- 
tle, whence he would conduct her to the spot where 
the secret was to be told. 

Having full reason to trust his assurances, she 
promised to obey these directions, though not with- 
out some apprehensions as the time appointed drew 
near. She succeeded, however, in concealing 
those feelings from her young friend. The day 
passed as usual; and, as the clock struck ten, they 
separated for the night. Resolving not to alarm 
herself unnecessarily, by dwelling on the singular 
interview which was before her, Miss Mackay sat 
down to read till it was time to leave her room. 
Then, wrapping herself in her plaid, she knelt 
down for a few moments to ask a blessing on her 
enterprise ; as the clock struck twelve she opened 
her door, and lightly descending the stairs, and 
threading the mazes of a long and intricate pas- 
sage, she let herself out by a back door into one of 
the open courts. From thence she made her way 
through other deserted passages, and roofless per- 
tions of the building, till she entered the most dis- 
tant quadrangle, where stood the great tower. By 
the light of a small lantern, which she kept care- 
fully turned in an opposite direction from the inhab- 
ited part of the castle, she saw the laird was wait- 
ing for her at the appointed spot. In silence he 
bowed his head as she came up to him, and, lead- 
ing the way, proceeded to a door at the foot of the 
tower. This he opened with a small key, and 
having entered at the bottom of a spiral staircase, 
locked the door, and, turning to her, asked, in @ 
low voice, if, in spite of such almost awful precau- 
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tions, she still adhered to her first resolution—en- 
treating her, if she felt any fear, to return at once. 
The hour, and the strange mystery, for a moment 
daunted her spirits ; but, summoning her courage, 
she answered boldly, that she would go through 
with what she had undertaken. 

From the first landing-place, they turned into a 
long suite of apartments, which occupied the whole 
of that side of the building. They were large and 
deserted. In some the windows were entirely 
shaken out, in others they were loose and shaking. 
In the last chamber, which was smaller than the 
preceding ones, and the windows of which were 
better secured, the laird stopped, locked the door, 
and warning his companion to remember all he did, 
pressed his foot upon the spring of a trap-door, 
which immediately started up. He then guided 
her down a steep flight of stone steps into a vault, 
evidently running far under the castle. Here he 

aused, and pointing to a large iron chest, begged 
his companion to rest upon it, while he should ex- 
plain all she had seen, and try to secure her aid in 
a good cause. 

He then told her of the projected invasion of 
Scotland by him whom she had been taught to con- 
sider the son of her rightful king, and that he was 


disclosing to her al! that had weighed so long on 
his mind, and asking her cooperation. 

His auditor listened to all he had to tell with 
the deepest interest ; for she had ever been taught 
to consider Charles Edward her rightful prince, 
and the thought of being in any way able to devote 
herself to his service, brought the fire to her eye, 
and the warm blood into her cheek. 

When the laird, in conclusion, asked whether 
she would take upon her the charge of what he 
must leave behind, or, refusing that, simply give 
him her oath never to divulge what she knew, she 
readily promised to do all he had asked, and, 
kneeling down, took an oath to this effect on the 
little pocket Bible the laird had brought with him. 
He then opened the iron chest and displayed its con- 
tents. There were, besides the parchments he had 
mentioned, several leathern bags, which he told her 
contained money and jewels, contributed by faith- 
ful Scotchmen to the cause. He then begged her 
to listen carefully to the instructions he would give 
|her. He was going instantly to join the prince’s 
|party in Inverness, and, when gold was needed, 

would send a messenger she might entirely trust, 





| to whom she must deliver it under the shadow of 


jnight. The arrival of such a messenger would be 





shortly expected to head, in person, such an army | notified to her by the figure of a cross being cut on 
as his friends might privately collect. The laird | the trunk of a great ash tree which grew opposite 
had been presented to the prince abroad, and had her chamber window; and a certain number of 
there entered into his cause with enthusiasm. He | very small crosses cut under the large one would 
had come to Scotland full of hope; but, in the notify the number of bags she should give him. 
progress of his negotiations with the different no- | If, instead of money, the messenger should have to 
blemen and gentlemen who were to take part in announce defeat and disaster, a figure of an axe 
the enterprise, he had found so much |ukewarm-! should be marked on the tree instead of a cross ; 


ness, rashness, and folly, in those concerned, that 
all his bright expectations faded, and he was full 
of despair for the issue. It was this that had so 
clouded his spirits; his faculties had become be- 
wildered, as he looked forward to the future; he 
foresaw a fatal end to the enterprise ere it began ; 
and, conscious that his castle contained documents 
of vital importance to many, he was tormented 
with apprehensions for others, which he disregard- 
ed for himself. In the iron chest on which Miss 
Mackay sat, were deposited many deeds and bonds 
from the great exile, to different noblemen and 
gentlemen, acknowledging loans of money, and 
pledging himself to reward present services by 
future grants. These documents, if discovered, 
together with a correct list of all the persons con- 
tributing to the cause, either by gold or men, might 
prove the ruin of some of the best and bravest men 
in Scotland. 

The laird knew that, either just before or imme- 
diately upon his royal master’s landing, he would 
be summoned to report certain needful details ; and 
he feared leaving the high trusts committed to him 
behind in the castle, within the very grasp of Ar- 
gyle, without also leaving some one empowered to 
destroy them in his absence, should any misfortune 
render such a measure necessary. As Miss Mac- 
kay’s character had opened upon him, he had been 
struck with the thought, that Providence had in 
her provided him with the very person he needed. 
Time and further observation only strengthened 
this opinion; when, just at this point, and while 
still in doubt, a summons had arrived, commanding 
him to repair to another staunch friend of the Stu- 
arts, where Charles Edward's most confidential 
agent was expected from France. It was at this 
eventful moment that Miss Mackay had opened the 
way to confidence, and he was now in consequence 


‘in which case her business would be to destroy 
/every written paper or parchment in the chest. 
| After that, he bid her use her own discretion 
whether to remain in the castle or depart ; he him- 
self by that time would probably be lying a corpse 
on the field of battle. In conclusion, he assured her, 
that he did not believe himself to be bringing her 
into real danger by the commission he now gave 
her, adding further directions, that, on seeing the 
given sign on the tree, she was to repair at night 
to the same spot where he had met her, go down 
to the vault, bring up the bags, and, before open- 
ing the door into the quadrangle, (of which the 
messenger would have no key,) one was to give 
the pass-word, ‘ Bruce,’ to which the other 
would answer, ‘‘ Charles Edward.’’ She then 
might open the door and deliver the bags into his 
hands ; the messenger would give a voucher: in 
return, which she must go back to deposit in the 
iron chest, and her duty would be over. 

If, however, the secret announcement were dis- 
aster, she might burn the documents, one by one, 
at the candle in her lantern. ‘* Mark,’’ he said, 
in conclusion, ‘* mark, I pray you, all the peculiar- 
ities of the places you will have to pass through, 
so that nothing may embarrass you, should acci- 
dent extinguish your light. Above all things re- 
member, to leave the trap-door well settled on its 
supports, as it opens only from the outside. For 
Heaven’s sake, be careful to observe this !°’ 

After some further discourse, as to what would 
be best to do for his sister in case of his death, 
they found it time to return. Miss Mackay most 
carefully noted all his movements ; learnt the se- 
cret of the spring which opened the trap-door, and 
passing with her guide through the solitary cham- 
bers, found herself again in the court of the quad- 





rangle. Here she received from him the key of 
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the tower door, and the more important one be- 
longing to the chest ; and they then took a solemn 
farewell of each other, as he was to leave early 
next day. 

More than a fortnight passed before Miss Mac- 
kay was called upon to execute any part of her 
commission. At length, one morning, on going 
to her window, which she now always did on first 
rising, she observed a cross marked on the ash 
tree, and two smaller ones cut below it. She 
could not help feeling some apprehension, as she 
thought of the task that lay before her. The re- 
membrance of the large deserted chambers of the 
gloomy vault, to be descended at midnight, now 
and then appalled her; but she concealed all ap- 
pearance of anxiety, and passed the day as cheer- 
fully as usual. 

Half an hour before midnight, when every one 
was asleep, she lighted her lantern, and wrapping 
herself from head to foot in her plaid, issued from 
the dwelling-house into the first court. The moon 
shone brightly, and everything was so calm, that 
her confidence returned. Encouraging herself 
by thoughts of prayer, she reached the door of 
the tower, and there a faint sound made her turn 
towards the place whence it proceeded. A gen- 
tleman in a highland dress instantly stepped for- 
ward into the moonlight, from the archway where 
he had been standing, and, with an inclination of 
respect, whispered the word ‘* Bruce.’’ In the 
same tone, she answered, ‘‘ Charles Edward,”’ 
and, hurrying into the tower, locked herself within 
it. 
She had remembered every direction, so that 
she found no difficulty in reaching the vault. The 
bags were so heavy, that she found it necessary to 
carry each separately to the foot of the tower 
stairs. She then opened the door, and, without 
either uttering a word, the bags of gold were ex- 
changed for the receipt; and, once again locking 
herself in, she returned to the vault, and from 
thence, when her task was done, returned to her 
own room. The whole had been accomplished so 
easily, that, after this, she felt no alarm or anxiety 
on her own account for any future errand of the 
same kind with which she might be entrusted. 

The laird’s absence, meanwhile, crept on from 
week to week ; neither by public repost, nor private 
information did any news of Charles Edward’s 
landing reach her ; and her zeal for his cause kept 
her in constant nervous watchfelness. Winter 
was now far advanced : her young friend, anxious 
about her brother, whose absence was unaccount- 
able to her, and alarmed, too, at living without 
his protection on that lonely place, at such a sea- 
son, claimed more and more of her care. Some 
kind friends from a distance would, every now and 
then, leave their homes, and spend a day or two 
with their timid young friend ; but these meetings 
often more than failed in their object, from the 
ill chosen nature of their topics for conversation. 
With long fireside-evenings came stories of mur- 
der and witchcraft, of ghost and apparitions, all of 
which had a peculiar fascination for the poor 
young lady at the time, though they left her less 
fit than ever to sustain cheerfulness under adverse 
circumstances. Even Miss Mackay’s stronger 
mind was not proof against the effect of these 
gloomy histories; and, after an evening thus 
spent, she did not feel her nerves in the fittest 
state for executing the commission she had received 
that morning, by the given sign on the ash tree. 
She remembered, too, that the deserted chambers 
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she had to pass through were reported to be 
haunted. She would not, however, suffer such 
imaginations to hinder her in the performance of 
her duty ; and, at the appointed hour, she set out 
on her errand. 

Instead of the friendly moonlight which had 
cheered her before, a fearful tempest now raged 
without. The roar of the distant sea was heard 
in the intervals of the still louder wind, which 

led like thunder through the mountain chasms. 

he crash of trees, and the fall of fragments from 
the ruined walls of the castle, added to the noise 
and danger. Not a star was visible; everything 
was wrapped in thick darkness. Some fear she 
could not but feel, as she hurried through the tot- 
tering trees, and groaning ruins; and, added to 
this, she fancied she heard footsteps behind her, 
as it were pursuing her. 

It was a relief when she reached the tower door, 
and could lock herself within. Lighted by the 
dim flame of her lantern, she passed along the 
suite of rooms, the wind howling through them, 
and rattling against the loose and broken case- 
ments. Her hand shook a little, as she settled the 
rests of the trap-door ; but by degrees she regained 
her composure, and, counting out the bags of gold 
which had been sent for, she carried them down, 
one by one, as before; delivered them with the 
given signal to the messenger without ; locked the 
door again, and returned once more to the vault 
with the voucher, in order to deposit it in the iron 
chest. Just as she was replacing it there, she 
was startled by a loud crash, followed by a thun- 
dering clap. After a moment’s pause, she flew 
up the steps to see what was the cause. She had 
not yet realized her misfortune: it was the trap- 
door which had fallen—blown down by a sudden 
gust of wind, which had forced in the window just 
above it. 

In a moment she understood the full misery of 
her situation. Her first effort was to push against 
the door, hoping it was not firmly fixed in its 
place; but it resisted her wildest efforts of 
strength, and she remembered that the laird had 
said it could only be opened from without. Again 
and again she repeated her ineffectual efforts, and 
in despair called aloud for help. The wind alone 
- tana her cry, pealing in the distance above 

er. 

There was but one person who could help her 
—the owner of the castle, who was far away : and, 
as she paused from the wild energy of her first 
despair, she began to doubt how far it would be 
right, even if it were possible, to call for other 
aid, if she could only procure it by revealing a 
secret in which the lives and fortunes of so many 
were involved. She sunk upon the steps in acon- 
fusion of dreadful feelings; the dews of death 
seemed to spread over her as she faced the full 
horrors of her situation. She saw she must 
either risk the discovery of this awful secret, or 
be content to remain where she was, and perish by 
slow degrees. How light and easy would death 
on the scaffold have appeared to her, contrasted 
with this solitary lingering fate of horror! 
Thoughts like these for a time rendered her pas- 
sive; then she would revive her hopeless exer- 
tions for releasing herself, till, exhausted by 
fatigue, she could do no more. At length, wea- 
tied and hopeless, she left the steps, and returned 
into the vault, and throwing herself on the damp 
floor, from which her plaid was her only protec- 
tion, she tried to compose herself, and seek for 
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patience and submission in prayer. She lay list- 
ening to the dreary sounds which reached her 
from without, to the progress of the storm, and to 
the heavy rain which succeeded it, and which she 
could hear pour down through the rafts in the roof 
upon the trap-door of her dungeon. From this 
sound, dreary as it was, she gathered that there was 
some chance of her cries being heard, should she 
determine on its being right to use such efforts for 
her release. 
+ The storm had subsided, so that she could hear 
the clock strike five: her lantern had long burnt 
out, and she remained in total darkness, as hour 
by hour passed by: at length noon struck, though 
no ray of light reached her to tell her of the cheer- 
ful day. Sounds of life from a distance came upon 
her ear, only making her own state more terrible ; 
she became bewildered by wild thronging thoughts, 
and almost unconscious; for a few moments she 
called owen | for help. She thought how 
heavily her death would weigh on his mind who 
had unwittingly led her into such a grave. In al- 
ternations of distraction and resignation the day 
wore away. She grew weak from want of food, 
and a sickening feeling of exhaustion came upon 
her, which she knew to be the precursor of 
sharper and fiercer pangs of hunger. Her head 
became giddy, and she feared her senses were 
leaving her; but, with a strong effort of will, she 
overcame the temptation to wander, and fixing her 
mind on the thoughts best suited for such an hour, 
gave herself up to the will of her heavenly Father, 
and resigned herself wholly into His hands. 
Every moment she felt herself grow weaker. Her 
tongue cleaved to the roof of her mouth; she 
could utter no audible sound; her head grew 
more dizzy ; her limbs were benumbed; by de- 
grees sense and recollection failed her, wall she 
sank lifeless on the steps of the vault. It seemed 
as if death had come to her relief. But there was 
help at hand forher. By a wonderful chance, as it 
would be called, but more justly by a merciful Prov- 
idence, it so fell, that twenty-four hours afier the 
laird had despatched his friend to the castle for gold 
they were in need of, he found he had immediate 
occasion for one of the papers in the iron chest ; and, 
as the best and shortest means of obtaining it, he 
set out himself. Having the master-key of all 
the doors, he had no occasion to go into the house, 
but proceeded at once, it being nightfall, to the 
tower-door. It was his intention to leave a line 
on the chest, informing Miss Mackay of what he 
had done, for he did not deem it prudent to enter 
into the house, or see his sister. He walked 
calmly through the desolate apartments, observed 
the damage done by the wind, and at length he 
lifted the trap-door, and was descending, when his 
light fell upon the bright colors of Miss Mackay’s 
plaid. In alarm and astonishment he gazed on the 
motionless form, pale as death, that lay extended 
before him, and at once comprehending what had 
happened, sprang down the remaining steps, and 
flew to her assistance, if indeed help did not come 
too late. Happily he carried a flask of spirits 
with him, and succeeded in pouring some Siege 
into her lips. By slow degrees she revived, and 
within an hour after sinking into unconsciousness, 
she opened her eyes on him who had been sent to 
her rescue. 

Before asking her any questions, he made her 
swallow a few morsels of the oaten cake he hap- 
pened to have with him. Under this refreshment 





she soon revived; and her deliverer could now 
give utterance to his thankfulness at having thus 
come in time for her relief, pledging himself never 
more to require of her a similar effort of friendship 
and loyalty. She was too lost in thoughts of 
gratitude to Heaven for her wonderful deliverance, 
to hear what he said, or to listen to the plans he 
was forming to entrust his friend the messenger 
henceforward with the entire accomplishment of 
his hazardous errand. At length she aroused her- 
self to arrange with him the best mode of account- 
ing for her absence without exciting dangerous 
suspicions ; then, refreshing herself with another 
small portion of his travelling fare, she left her 
prison, and, supported by his arm, reached the last 
court before the house, where she took leave of 
her conductor, who, much as he longed to see his 
poor sister, dared not venture to show himself. 

Her absence could only have been observed 
since breakfast time ; and, as she was in the habit 
of taking early morning walks, it might well be 
supposed that, tempted by a gleam of fine weather 
after the night’s storm, she had ventured out, and 
that the subsequent heavy rain had detained her 
in the shelter of some distant cavern or sheiling 
till its violence had abated. Weak and exhausted 
she entered the house, and was received with the 
utmost delight by her friend, who had been in the 
greatest alarm on her account. Miss Mackay, 
who was evidently too weak for much conversa- 
tion, spoke of having been seized with a fainting fit, 
of her inability to send word where she was to the 
castle ; and her friend, occupied in attending upon 
her obvious wants, readily credited the few words 
which implied rather than told what it was desira- 
ble she should believe, and, in anxiety for her 
health and comfort, all farther questions were for- 
gotten. 

Here Miss Mackay’s share in the perils of the 
rebellion ended. The laird soon after fell, accord- 
ing to what had seemed his presentiment, at the 
battle of Colloden. Subsequently Miss Mackay 
became the wife of the Highland gentleman, who, 
as messenger to the castle, had shared with her 
the secret of the tower. He had been struck by her 
courage in undertaking so arduous a commission ; 
her manner and appearance, during the very few 
opportunities he had of seeing her in their mys- 
terious communications, had strengthened this 
first impression ; and his had been the footsteps 
which she had heard in the fearful night of the 
storm, as he followed her in the hope of protect- 
ing her from the dangers of the sad. They were 
married abroad, where their poor young friend 
remained with them, till Scotland was quiet 
enough to admit of her returning thither, and 
taking up her abode once more in her brother’s 
castle, among her own people. There she was 
often visited by her faithful friends and their chil- 
dren ; and there the heroine of this history herself 
repeated the singular adventure that had happened 
to her within its walls. 





Ir is not so great a matter to live lovingly with. 
good-natured, with humble and meek persons ; but. 
he that can do so with the immoral, with the wilful’ 
and the ignorant, with the peevish and perverse, . 
he only hath true charity; always remembering 
that solid, true peace, and peace of God, consists 
rather in complying with others, than in being. 
complied with ; in suffering and forbearing, rather - 
than in contention and victory.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
HOW TO CHOOSE A TRAVELLING COMPANION. 


** Ostend, July 1st. 

** Pray is Mr. —— related to you ?”’ 

‘* Why no, not exactly, but we are the most 
intimate friends possible. All our tastes suit—our 
characters fit to a nicety. We are going to make 
the tour of the Rhine together, and return by 
Paris. Nothing is wanting to complete the de- 
lights of such an expedition but the society of such 
a friend. Congratulate me; I am the luckiest 
man in the world !’’ 


** Boulogne, Sept. 5th. 

‘* Mr. is your cousin, is he not ?”’ 

** My cousin? No, indeed! We are not even 
connexions.”’ 

“* He is your intimate friend, then ?”’ 

** By no means ?”’ 

‘* But what is the link between you! You are 
always together.”’ 

‘* Oh—h—you see—he is my travelling compan- 
ion. But I am happy to say we cross to Folke- 
stone to-morrow, and then I shall see the last of 
him. Whichever hotel he selects, I shall go to 
the other. Never were the pleasures of a tour 
more effectually marred. We have not an idea in 
common. Wherever I want to stop, he wants to 
go on, and vice versé; and as he never gives way, 
I have been incessantly victimized, except in the 
very few cases where I made a stand and carried 
the point, (for I hate contention,) and then he was 
sulky for a week. People who think of nothing 
but their own pleasure, really ought not to travel.”’ 

And now, let us hear Mr. ’s version of 
the story. 

** How do you do, ——? 
your tour ?”’ 

‘** Humph—comme-¢a, you know; you see, I 
had my friend Crotchet with me, and he is not 
exactly the kind of fellow to travel with. He is 
accustomed to have everything his own way, and 
really he has such very odd fancies, that at first I 
could not help, now and then, offering a little 
gentle opposition. But I soon found it would n’t 
do, and as there is nothing on earth I hate so 
much as quarrelling, I just held my tongue, and 
let him manage as he liked, except in a very few 
instances, when really there was no standing it. 
But if you come to talk of enjoyment, why, you 
know, there’s not much enjoyment in perpetually 
giving up one’s own wishes for the sake of keeping 
the peace.”’ 

Such and so great is the change which a tour 
of two months will generally work in the feelin 
of a man towards that much-enduring and much- 
inflicting being, his travelling companion. There 
is nothing like a tour for testing dispositions, and 
unmasking characters. Madame de Genlis’ vision 
of the Palace of Truth is realized ; and that fabu- 
lous metamorphosis, foretold by cold and worldly 
philosophers as the inevitable result of matrimony, 
which causes the purest and strongest affection of 
the human heart to degenerate into an uneasy 
indifference or a perpetual contention, is far out- 
done, inasmuch as the time necessary for effecting 
the transmutation is incaleulably shorter. It is 
curious to trace the steps, at first so gradual, after- 
wards so rapid, by which this dire result is at- 
tained. ‘The polite and cheerful spirit, the celes- 
tial unselfishness, the enthusiastic desire to oblige, 
with which the journey begins! Everything is 


Have you enjoyed 
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couleur de rose; the amiable tourists have literally 
no peculiarities, no wishes, no wants ; every con- 
tretems is regarded as comic, and the utmost ex- 
tremity of inconvenience only affords the theme of 
a joke, or the materials fer a pun. She, who in 
her drawing-room on Chester Terrace was dis- 
turbed by the displacement of a ringlet, and abso- 
lutely unapproachable by stiff circumference of 
skirts, the folds of whose dress were as things 
sacred, and her chaussure a “‘ sight to dream of, 
not to tell,’’ laughs as she packs herself into the 
corner of a awe or diligence, with her basket in 
her lap, and her bonnet squeezed against the cush- 
ion till it looks no-how ; entreats yeu to settle your- 
self comfortably, and never mind her dress, for it 
is of no consequence ; or walks recklessly down 
one of those ps alleys with sloping sides of 
muddy pavement, and a nameless stream in the 
centre, which our brethren of the continent are 
pleased to call streets, and which, were it in Lon- 
don instead of Rouen, not she only, but even her 
brother, if he happened to be with her, would pro- 
nounce ata glance, to be ‘‘ quite impassable for a 
lady.’’ The don vivant dines merrily on an ome- 
lette ; the “‘ family man’’ resigns that accustomed 
after-dinner nap which includes his whole idea of 
domestic happiness, without a sigh ; the exquisite 
laughs at having to make his toilette while his 
dressing-case is in ihe profane hands of the doua- 
ners; and the “‘ regular downright John Bull,”’ 
(by which somewhat doubtful phrase is generally 
implied a man who goes through life with a steady 
eye to his own personal comfort, and a sturdy 
resolution to leave others to shift for themselves,) 
consents to sit bodkin, and put his feet on a band- 
box. 
But this blissful state lasts not long, and the 
disenchantment, once begun, proceeds with the 
accelerating velocity of a stone dropped from a 
precipice. And first, the superhuman sublimities 
of good-breeding are gently dispensed with. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery one for himself on a tour,”’ is said, at first, 
jocosely, then good-humoredly, then firmly, then 
remonstratingly, then sourly, then sulkily, and at 
last furiously. The dress is arranged fifty times 
in the course of a day’s journey, and each time 
the wearer resumes her seat in a position easier to 
herself, and more offensive to her companions. 
You are requested * to hold her basket for a mo- 
ment, just while she settles her bonnet,’’ and woe 
be to you if you comply '!—for she forgets to re- 
claim it. You must double your payments for 
dinner, and wait double time while it is cooking, 
though you are longing all the while to go and see 
the cathedral, for ‘‘ dining on eggs, day after day, 
is too much for any man.”’ It is nonsense to talk 
of an evening stroll, for Mr. Comfortable really 
cannot do without his nap, and if our friend John 
Bull finds the bandbox in his way, he puts his foot 
through the lid, by accident. If you are only two, 
a civil war is inevitable, and it is rare that it con- 
tinues civil to the end. If you are more in num- 
ber, a system of mutual confidences against each 
other, incessantly given and received, will be 
found a most useful palliative, though not amount- 
ing toa remedy. It is a great satisfaction to the 
confider, and produces a temporary feeling of supe- 
riority in the confidant, which is highly conducive 
to good humor. He thinks, ‘* Well, at any rate I 
am not put out by such a trifle as this; when I 
get angry, I have some reason for it.’’ Moreover, 
it acts asa safety-valve, and as long as it works 
freely, the train advances without an explosion. 
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But the time wil] come, when you are not on suffi- 
ciently good terms with any member of the party 
to make him the depository of your troubles, or to 
open your ears to his complaints; so you had 
better make the most of the privilege while it 
remains to you. 

In selfishness, however, as in most of those sci- 
ences whereby man seeks to subdue surrounding 
elements to his will, and to make them minister to 
his pleasure, there are gradations of skill, and 
varieties of character. There is the high-bred and 
unconscious selfishness of the superior man, which 
attains its ends by so coolly taking them for 
granted that their fulfilment seems to arise, rather 
out of the involuntary submission of others, than 
from any effort of his own. If you are of a simple 
and unsuspecting temperament, there is no saying 
how long you may continue to act as the very 
spaniel of such a person, without once awaking to 
the perception of your own slavery. And in the 
higher and more perfect specimens, the tyrant is 
nearly as unconscious of his despotism, though 
this is somewhat harder to understand. Of this 
species, we have seldom encountered a female 
variety, but it is by no means uncommon in the 
nobler gender. ‘Then there is the dogged, perse- 
vering, barefaced, stupid selfishness, which never 
advances beyond the childish argument, ‘ I will 
have it, because I like it,’’ and fairly bothers and 
bores you into the desired succession. There is 
the indefatigable and fretful selfishness, which 
works by a perpetual succession of minute strokes, 
a mode of attack which iron itself is unable to 
resist, and in the contemplation of which, one’s 
only comfort arises from the idea, too often falla- 
cious, that it must in time wear itself to death. 
There is the valorous and impudent genus, which 
carries its point as though it were a practical joke, 
and sometimes bewilders you into laughing at the 
sheer fun of that from which you are suffering in 
sad earnest. There is the playful, coaxing, and 
decidedly feminine kind, which wins its way by 
smiles and sweet words, mounting every breac 
with a pas de zephyr, and sealing every triumph 
with a caress ; and lastly, there is the deliberate, 
resolved, and most effectual system of tactics, to 
be wielded only by a master hand, and by which 
those who have taken a double first class in the 
art, may at once be recognized by the practised 
observer. We have reserved this kind to the last, 
and we desire to speak of it reverently, as the very 
chief and crown of the series, only to be appre- 
ciated by those who have suffered from it, and 
scarcely to be understood even by them. It acts 
indirectly, not by openly seeking the desired end, 
which indeed it rather professes to disregard, but 
by skilfully interposing so many obstacles, and 
suggesting so many evils in all other modes of 
action, that the unfortunate subject sees, he knows 
not why, that all paths save one are closed before 
him, and is constrained to pursue that one, appa- 
rently of his own accord, but, in truth, beset by 
vague and wondering doubts as to the reality both 
of his own freewill, and of the various difficulties 
which deter him from attempting a pleasanter way. 
The argument is a kind of reductio ad absurdum, 
as unanswerable as it is unsatisfactory. And here, 
100, we are compelled to adjudge the palm to the 
fairer sex, and to confess that when a man at- 
tempts this refined and elaborate method, he gen- 
erally makes clumsy work of it. Not but what 
we have seen a few very creditable male examples 
of this class; but we are morally certain that if it 





should ever be our good fortune to witness so 
interesting an exhibition as a trial of skill between 
two professors of different sexes, of the very high- 
est attainments and abilities respectively, the lady 
would carry off the crown. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out the innumerable facilities for 
development, the boundless field of exercise, with 
which each of these various kinds of selfishness is 
rovided, if it exist in the person of your travel- 
ing companion. One origin is common to all, 
namely, the love and service of self. One result is 
characteristic of all, namely, that they bear fruit, 
varying in quantity and quality according to the 
vigor of the plant, and the adverse or favorable 
nature of the circumstances which surround it; 
but the methods of attaining this end are as dis- 
similar in their progress, and as varying in their 
speed, as the modes of growth by which an oak, a 
palm, and a blade of corn respectively arrive at 
maturity. 

Do not travel with a near relation. You lose at 
least ten days of decorum and politeness by so 
doing; he is intimate with you from the very 
beginning, and the only barrier—a weak one, it is 
true, and never very durable—is removed before a 
blow is struck. Do not choose a man much older 
than yourself—he has an advantage over you at 
the outset, which you will scarcely recover during 
the whole race. The week which is required to 
exhaust your natural and ingenuous respect for his 
grey hairs, will have sufficed to disembarrass him 
of his involuntary sense of politeness towards you ; 
and, at the end of it, he will start free from all 
shackles whatsoever, while you have still the 
scruples of ordinary good breeding to shake off. 
Avoid men of mild manners, and slow speech— 
they are invariably obstinate; and as they never 
lose their presence of mind, they are more likely 
than most persons to attain to the last and loftiest 
division of the class, which we have just been dis- 
cussing. A bachelor is generally to be shunned ; 
it is so completely the habit and practice of his life 
to study and to gratify his own tastes, that he has 
attained to a degree of proficiency, and acquired a 
quantity of information which it is not likely that 
you should possess at first starting. You may 
yield a number of points without being aware of 
what you are really giving up; and when you 
gradually awaken to the position in which you 
have been suffering him to place you, you will 
have so much lost ground to recover before you 
are on equal terms. We were once of opinion 
that it was desirable to select a married man of 
some years’ standing ; because, being in the habit 
of constant submission, whether voluntary, en- 
forced, or unconscious, at home, he was likely to 
be docile and manageable by instinct. But it has 
been suggested to us by high authority, that the 
same principle of human nature which converts the 
fag into the tyrant, and the enslaved serf into the 
revolutionary despot, will assert itself in him, and 
impart an eagerness and a virulence to his strife 
for the mastery, a spiteful fanaticism to his wor- 
ship of self, which it would be extremely difficult 
to resist. On the whole, therefore, in spite of 
what has been said above, we would rather 
recommend you to choose a bachelor ;—but to be 
on your guard against him from the very first. 
And the best mode of enabling your ignorance to 
contend successfully against his experience, will 
be to yield no point whatever, trifling as it may 
perhaps appear, lest it should involve consequences 
which you do not perceive. You are safe in 
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always contradicting and opposing, and though 
you may be fighting for matters of no importance, 
it is a fault on the right side, and better than run- 
ning the risk of losing an advantage which you 
may hereafter endeavor to reconquer in vain. It 
is advisable to fix on a person who some 
ascertained peculiarity which does not interfere 
with your own views of comfort; such as not 
being able to sit backwards in a carriage, or to eat 
some particular sort of food. By ostentatiously 
attending to this, and making a vast parade of 
always yielding him a front place, or providing 
him with a dinner to his taste, you establish a sort 
of right to require sacrifices from him in return, 
which, in skilful hands, may be used almost ad 
libitum, and with the best possible effect. Of 
course, great care must be taken in the choice of 
ay: weakness, that it does not jar with any simi- 
ar tendency in yourself; though, in some cases, 
it might be as well to affect a slight degree of it, 
in order to make your concessions to your compan- 
ion more meritorious, and more impressive. Your 
own observation will show you, very early in the 
business, which of the two great lines—the bully- 
ing, or the sneaking—it will be more politic to 
adopt. And having once chosen your line, let 
nothing tempt you to depart from it for a moment. 
In this game, steady perseverance is more than 
half the battle; and by it, you may sometimes 
baffle an antagonist of superior natural qualifica- 
tions, who, less alive to the nature of the contest, 
suffers himself to be temporarily diverted from his 
original system of tactics. Watch eagerly for this 
blunder, pounce on it the moment it appears, and 
never suffer him to recover the advantage which 
he will lose by such an error, however brief in its 
duration. Yet, with all these precautions—with 
the most fastidious care in the choice of your com- 
panion, and the most sedulous and energetic pur- 
suit of the best means of subduing him when 
chosen, we can by no means promise you that you 
shall eventually and permanently obtain the upper 
hand. The very highest point at which you may 
hope to arrive, may be compared to that state in a 
game of chess, in which one party never ceases 
checking his antagonist, who, with equal persever- 
ance, baffles or evades each successive attack, till 
the battle is at length pronounced to be drawn. 
You will perceive, however, that, in this kind of 
encounter, he who acts on the offensive has the 
pleasanter part; and it is this position which we 
would encourage and instruct you to grasp. Once 
yours, nothing but a want of vigilance in yourself, 
which we will not attribute to you, can enable 
your adversary to rob you of it; and, as in this 
game there is no regulation compelling the com- 
batants to cease after a certain number of ineffect- 
ual checks, it is by no means uncommon for the 
defender to give up from pure weariness, and suf- 
fer himself to be reduced to a conquered and sub- 
missive state, without resistance. 

The last fortnight or month of a tour generall 
presents us with a somewhat novel aspect of af. 
fairs. This is the period during which the con- 
tending parties, having measured their strength, 
and established their respective positions, become 
possessed with a lively spirit of revenge and spite, 
which is content to find its gratification in the 
annoyance of each other, without thereby seeking 
any immediate advantage to themselves. The 
methods and the weapons by which this is to be 
achieved, will, of course, vary with circumstances. 
Some, however, are always useful; and among 
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these, we may reckon that intimate knowledge of 
the peculiarities of your companion, which, jn the 
first instance, we advised you to attain, with a 
view to your own interest. It stands to reason, 
that when you know a man’s tender places, you 
are enabled to hurt him much more effectuaily and 
easily, than when you are ignorant of their geog- 
raphy. Besides, it is an excellent plan to affect 
constant ignorance of them. Suppose you know 
neon et ter to be nervous, for instance ; it 

mes then your business always to arrange and 
suggest every method of proceeding on your jour- 
ney, which is likely to worry or alarm him. It is 
humiliating, inconvenient, and vexatious for him 
to be driven every day into an explanation of his 
peculiar weakness, while you, with raised eye- 
brows, and politely contemptuous tone, profess 
‘* that you had not an idea ¢Aas arrangement would 
be disagreeable to him ; you knew his peculiari- 
ties, certainly, but it had never occurred to you 
that this cot interfere with them.’’ Having said 
thus much, you may yield the point; but it is 
scarcely necessary to say what an advantageous 
position you have assumed for the day, for you 
can make him fee] at every moment that, in order 
to indulge his foible, the plan of the journey has 
been changed, while the unfeigned surprise which 
you exhibit at this particular manifestation of the 
said foible, may be made civilly and incessantly 
apparent. Occasionally, if he be at all sensitive, 
he will agree to your suggested scheme, rather 
than place himself in so unpleasant a situation ; 
and then, although the nature of your satisfaction 
be changed, the degree of it is, perhaps, height- 
ened. You sit by and chuckle, from your secret 
consciousness of the annoyance which you have 
compelled him to endure, and which Gs vainly 
labors to conceal from you. 

In this kind of warfare, the lady has a decided 
advantage over the gentleman. ‘There is one 
peculiarity invariable in the gentler sex, which 
affords a means of annoying a husband or brother, 
as powerful as it is inexhaustible. Man is dis- 
ee from the beasts, as ‘‘ a reasoning ani- 

.’ We will not here question the fitness of 
the appellation, though we could enumerate a 
variety of instances, chiefly among churchwardens 
and members of parliament, with a slight sprink- 
ling from the ranks of scientific theorists of modern 


times, which would seem to suggest the propriety 
of establishing an intermediate class in the scale 


of creation. Were we, however, called upon to 
pronounce the characteristic of woman, as distin- 
guished from man, we would call her a shopping 
animal. Now, in all the larger towns she may 
shop, and surely it is unnecessary to say more. My 
female readers will at once fee] how wide a field I 
have opened to them ; nor is there a man who will 
read the passage without an involuntary shudder 
at the —. presented to him. The length of 
time which may be consumed in this occupation— 
the unanswerable arguments which may be ad- 
duced for its necessity—the inconveniert moments 
at which it may be introduced as a substitute for 
anything whatsoever which the gentleman may 
wish to do—and the quantity of jis money which 
you may contrive to spend in the course of it— 
these are its great advantages ; and the woman 
who requires instruction how to use these effi- 
ciently, is really unworthy of having advice wasted 
= her. At the smaller and less interesting 

aces, she ren has it in her power to detain 


T companion having a head-ache, and to 
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worry him about her diet. In short, her facilities 
for undertaking the management of this latter 

riod are innumerable ; and were we to spend 
Cone in collecting minute instructions for the 
uidance of her adyersary, they could only avail 

im as a suit of worn and ill-constructed armor, 
between the plates of which the weapons of a 
skilful combatant may find passage at every mo- 
ment. 

And now, reader, we have done. How much 
do you think has been said in earnest? "Tisa 
caricature, doubtless, and only meant to be laughed 
at; but is there not a good deal of truth in it after 
allt There may be—perhaps there is; butif you 
have not some friends in the world, (we do not say 
many, but assuredly more than one,) without 
whom the pleasures of the most charming tour 
that ever was contrived would be incomplete, 
and in whose society the weapons of selfishness 
are blunted, and her arm paralyzed, because, in 
truth, your happiness is only to be found in seek- 
ing thers ; if you have no such friends, we can 
only say, that we condemn even more than we 
pity you; and we hope that it may never be our 
lot to have so cold and morose a person for our 
travelling companion. 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
NIEBUHR. 


Bartuoip Georce Nieceunr was born at Copen- 
hagen on the 27th of August, 1776; and in that 
city his father, on his return from his celebrated 
travels in the East, filled for some years the situ- 
ation of head engineer. His mother was the 
daughter of a Thuringian physician. She had 
been educated in Denmark, and spoke Danish 
fluently. Niebuhr had thus, from his infancy, the 
opportunity of acquiring two languages at the 
same time; and he afterwards cultivated, to a 
high degree, his philological talent. In 1778 his 
father was appointed magistrate for the province 
of Dethmar; and the whole family quitted the 
capital of Denmark, to take up their abode in the 
little village of Meldorf. This change of residence 
must be given a prominent place amongst the cir- 
cumstances which favorably influenced the charac- 
ter and future destiny of Niebuhr. Far from the 
distractions of a large city, in the retirement of an 
almost solitude, under the watchful eye of an 
intelligent and tender mother, and of a father who 
had passed his life in acquiring knowledge, who 
had lived in the learned world, and visited distant 
countries, and whose abode, in every other respect 
somewhat of the humblest, was stored’ with 
valuable books—Niebuhr grew up in the sweet 
and salutary habits of a tranquil and happy home, 
in the rational enjoyments of a domestic and studi- 
ous life. His father was his first instructor : he 
taught him French, English, geography, history. 
One of their neighbors, a man of taste and infor- 
mation, the poet Boje, editor of the Gottingen 
** Almanack of the Muses,” often visited them, 
and mingled with the graver thoughts of the 
learned Niebuhr, the sweet and lighter flowers of 
literature. From time to time, also, some stran- 
ger, attracted by the reputation of the traveller in 
Arabia, broke in upon his retirement, and, by his 
conversation, opened vistas of far-distant scenes to 
the eye of the child, who, seated on his father’s 
knee, listened with thoughtful air, and was in 
fancy ranging through those unknown regions, 





the aspect and manners of which he heard de- 
scribed. 

Surrounded thus by all that could at once 
awaken his imagination, and give to his young 
mind a profitable direction, the young Barthold 
was not long before he distinguished himself by 
his vivid intelligence, and by his ardor in acquiring 
knowledge. It may be that, in the midst of the 
retirement in which he lived, in the bosom of soft 
and rural scenery, a slight impulse would have 
sufficed to impel him into the flowery paths of 
poetry, but his father was there to fix a certain 
limit to the rambling excursions of a boyish fancy, 
to check him with steady hand in the midst of his 
visionary wanderings, and bring him back to the 
direct paths of sober thought and serious study. 
He left the fields of poetry for those of science ; 
and it is said that, young as he was, he even then 
showed a passion. for political science: he traced 
out for himself a map of an imaginary country, of 
which he was governor, and to which he gave laws 
and institutions. Often does the genius of a man, 
before bearing fruit, reveal itself by some such 
slight indications. Childhood is a flower which 
suffers its germ to be seen through its light cover- 
ing, and mature age dves but develop what has 
been long prepared. At thirteen, Niebuhr entered 
the Gymnasium at Meldorf; but his studies were 
still under the direction and encouragement of his 
father. He was afterwards placed at a school in 
Hamburgh, where he studied with ardor the 
modern Janguages. In 1807, the amount of his 
philological attainments was thus stated in one of 
his father’s letters :—‘t He was but two years old 
when he came to Meldorf; so that German may 
be looked upon as his mother-tongue. In the 
regular course of his studies, he learned Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, besides which, at Meldorf he 
acquired sufficient knowledge of Danish, English, 
French, and Italian, to be able to read a book 
written in any of these languages. Some books 
thrown upon our coast by a shipwreck, gave him 
an opportunity of studying Spanish and Portu- 
guese. He did not learn much of Arabic with me, 
because I had lent my Arabic dictionary, and could 
not procure another. At Kiel and Copenhagen he 
pees both speaking and writing French, Eng- 
ish, and Danish, under the direction of the Aus- 
trian minister at Copenhagen, Count Ludolph, who 
was born at Constantinople; he learned Persian, 
and afterwards taught himself Arabie ; in Holland 
he added to his stock Dutch; at Copenhagen, 
Swedisk and a little of Icelandic ; at Memel, the 
Rassian, Sclavonic, Polish, Bohemian, and Illy- 
rian ; if I add to this list, the Low German, I have 
enumerated twenty languages.”’ 

In 1794, he entered the university at Kiel, 
much better stored with information than most of 
his fellow-collegians, and much more eager than 
any one of them in his thirst for study, and in the 
pursuit of knowledge. “ His letters at this period 
indicate a*most ardent imagination. They breathe 
a passionate admiration for classic antiquity. With 
transports of enthusiasm he reads the Greek his- 
torians ; he weeps with Euripides, he glows with 
Homer. At the same time he looks round with 
restless eye, and with a hand trembling with im- 
patient longing, on the multitude of volumes which 
he beholds in the professors’ houses, and on the 
shelves of the college library ; books of which he 
knows nothing, yet the contents of which he pants 
to make his own, and which, perhaps, he never 
will have time even to look over. ‘* My head gets 
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dizzy,’’ he writes to his father, ‘* when I think of 
all that I have yet to learn—philosophy, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, natural history—his- 
tory thoroughly, and French perfectly ; then the 
common law accurately; then a part of other 
jurisprudence, the civil constitutions of the whole 
of Europe, all that relates to the ancients ;— 
and all this in the space of five years at most! 
I must learn it all But how? God only 
knows.”’ 

None of the usual recreations of German stu- 
dents—races, festive meetings—could divert him 
from the regular task which he had — upon 
himself for every day; nothing could counter- 
balance with him the delight he experienced in 
burying himself in some scientific work. The 
world had but little attraction for him ; and he felt 
the greatest restraint in female society. ‘I must 
every day,’’ he writes, ‘‘ appear more absurd in 
the eyes of women. ‘Timidity takes from me the 
power of uttering a single word to them ; and the 
very consciousness of how insupportable I must be 
to them, makes their society to me scarcely to be 
endured.” 

Two years passed thus—two years of un- 
daunted, untiring effort, of laborious study and 
intense thought. In that time he had so distin- 
guished himself by the range of his mind, and the 
extent of his knowledge, that the Count de Schim- 
melmann, prime minister of Denmark, appointed 
him his secretary. Niebuhr carried with fm into 
the world, into which he was thus suddenly called, 
the tastes which he had imbibed at Meldorf, and so 
assiduously cultivated at Hamburgh and Kiel. 
When the duties of his office were discharged, he 
hurried back to the quiet retreat of his study, to 
his darling books. From time to time, however, 
in the stillness of retirement, the vague dreams of 
his imaginative youth came back upon him ; the 
visions of fancy arrested him amid his graver toils ; 
and it is not uninteresting to see that vigorous and 
laborious mind resisting these temptations to wan- 
der amid the flowers of thought, accusing itself of 
effeminate weakness, and bracing itself anew for 
all the energy of its former intense application to 
severer studies. ‘* I have often,”’ he says, ‘* found 
myself in a state so listless, so averse to all noble 
and serivus occupation, that I have been quite un- 
happy ; for, at such times, I experienced a feeling 
of weakness, a consciousness of decaying powers, 
that distracted and tortured my mind. { know 
that there are men who feel a humiliating ine- 
quality in the exercise of their intellectual facul- 
ties. A task which delights them one day, and 
appears so easy of accomplishment, on the next 
will inspire nothing but repugnance, and seem 
utterly beyond their powers. But still this is not 
that utter listlessness, that absence of all ideas, 
that blank of mind, fur which I have so often to 
blush. And in me this evil is not connected, as in 
some natures, with an unhappy organization ; it 
insinuated itself into my mind, and rooted itself 
there, either through incidental misfortune, or by 
my own fault. ‘To rid myself of it I must necessa- 
rily trace out its root, and having found, apply 
myself, with all my energies, to the task of de- 
stroying it. In the almost perpetual indolence, the 
endless reveries of my early childhood, I did not 
consider this—and it is not wonderful that I did 
not—and thus the evil of which I complain was 
suffered to develop itself, to grow till it has be- 
come so difficult to overcome. I had accustomed 
myself to turn away from every serious subject, to 





take in all indifferently, without dwelling upon 
anything. My heaven was:in the world of fancy ; 
its visions, oud the charm which | found in them, 
filled my whole soul. Somewhat: later, vanity— 
the desire of making a name—began to kindle a 
taste for graver occupations, but the poison in my 
mind hindered me et throwing myself wholly 
into this new career. It was in the winter of 
1790 that the evil I have just described was at its 
height. At that time I yielded myself up to it 
unresistingly, and abandoned the labors which at 
other times had so great an attraction forme. How 
many days and weeks of the two following years 
passed without any serious study? In the spring 
of 1792, learning Italian thoroughly was the only 
object I pursued with ry ardor, or carried out 
with any success. The following winter I made a 
more effectual struggle, but it still fell far short of 
that determination, that fixedness of purpose, 
which overcomes every obstacle. At Hamburgh 
I felt, to the highest degree, this state of listless- 
ness, and again, in 1794 and 1795, while at Kiel. 
What a painful contrast to me, between the 
brilliant hopes with which I commenced my career, 
and the feeble, languid efforts I made to follow it 
up. The last weeks of my abode at Copenhagen, 
the time that I passed in Holstein, have taught me 
fully to know myself. The remedy for this 
disease is to put away from me all the vain dreams 
of imagination; to think out a subject before 
attempting to write upon it; to weigh maturely 
every question; to carry out plans, when once 
formed; in a word, to work. Every morning, 
then, one hour shall be employed in thinking out 
some one particular subject ; two hours shall be 
devoted to mathematics, to algebra, to chemistry, 
to physics, &c.”” 

he desire to enter into the practical study of 
man, after having been so Jong engaged in that of 
books, induced him to resign the honorable post he 
filled with the Count de Schimmelmann, and to 
travel. He set out in 1798 for England, the coun- 
try about which he felt the greatest interest. 
The plans he laid down for himself, in quitting the 
shores of his native country, would have obliged 
Sterne to have given, in his classification of 
travellers, a special place apart to this aspiring 
observer. 

** By reading, and observation, and inquiry,”’ he 
says, ‘‘I will endeavor to obtain an accurate idea 
of the constitution, a complete knowledge of the 
topography of the country. 1 will study the sys- 
tem of weights and measures in use in England ; 
the character, the talent, the life of its distin- 
guished men. I will collect documents on its 
institutions, its schools, its education ; the way of 
life of its different classes ; on its taxes, its army 
and navy, its commerce and banking system, iis 
whole literature, its authors, its libraries. Note. 
—I must endeavor to gain access to Dalrymple’s 
Collection, and study the books upon India in the 
following order :—India, its antiquities, history, 
national character ; the Mogul empire, before and 
after its fall; description of its different coun- 
tries ; the East India Company, its charter, privi- 
leges, commerce, its European relations; Indian 
institutions, their constitution and administra- 
tion.’ 

To this plan of study and observation, so little 
resembling that which most travellers lay down for 
themselves when about to visit a foreign country. 
Niebuhr scrupulously adhered. He visited the 
schools, the literary and scientific institutions, 
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formed an acquaintance with some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of both England and Scotland, 
a returned to Denmark, bringing back with him 
stores of the most accurate, definite, and varied 
knowledge. 

On his return to Copenhagen he was given a 
situation, to which was attached only a trifling 
pecuniary remuneration ; but the wise man needs 
but little, and Niebuhr, assessor to the Board of 
Trade, receiving every month a small salary, and, 
after his official duties, flying to the relaxation of 
his favorite studies—Niebuhr is happy, Niebuhr is 
grateful to God, who had given him that valuable 

ift sung by Horace—‘‘a golden mediocrity.’ 

Fro complete his happiness he marries a fair and 
gentle girl, whom he had met in Holstein, and 
in whose society he had found himself Jess con- 
strained and embarrassed than in that of other 
women. 

A short time after his pecuniary affairs became 
still more prosperous. fie was appointed bank 
director ; and, while filling this situation, his talent 
for financial business attracted the notice of the 
Prussian government, and he was offered the post 
of director of the Bank of Berlin, with a much 
larger salary than he received at Copenhagen. 
Niebuhr hesitated for a long time before accepting 
this offer: and, perhaps, the love of his country 
would have triumphed over all the inducements 
that Prussia held out, had he not been at this very 
time wounded by an injustice, against which he in 
vain protested. This circumstance decided him ; 
he quitted Copenhagen for Prussia. Scarcely had 
he arrived at Berlin, when he heard the fatal issue 
of the Battle of Jena. ‘The king and the minis- 
ters take to flight, and Niebuhr with them, first to 


Stettin, then to Danizic, to Konigsburgh, to Memel, 
pursued at every step by the victorious shouts of 
the French army. 

At length the storm ceases ; peace is concluded ; 
Niebuhr returns to Berlin, and from this period a 


new career opens to him. Successively director 
of the bank, envoy to Holland to negotiate a Joan, 
professor of the University, and afterwards, on the 
renewal of the war, commissioned to treat with 
England, he passes with the same happy facility 
from a question of finance to the examination of a 

hilosophical theory—from the Roman history and 
Resslcies to the travels of Bruce, to the works 
of Aristotle. He brings to everything a memory 
ever fresh, never-failing ; the same power of deep 
and lucid thought and of intense application. All 
this period of his life is most animated. Now, 
from the professor's chair, he proclaims his new 
views of Roman history, from which the learned 
world recoil in surprise, and almost fear. Now he 
is busied with the internal policy of Prussia—now 
gives lessons to the prince-royal—now takes an 
active part in the labors of the Scientific Academy 
of Berlin, and of a philosophical society, of which 
Spalding, Savigny, and many other learned men 
were members. And, while thus devoting the 
greater part of his hours of labor to the social and 
scientific interests of Prussia, he still keeps an eye 
of uneasy observation on the movements now 
making in other countries, A passage, in one of 
his letters on the Norwegian constitution, shows 
what was at this time his political bias. 

‘**Tam curious to see the constitution of Nor- 
way ; probably it will be but a bungling piece of 
work, like that of Spain. The constitution-mong- 
ers are taking fresh courage ; but their workmen 
80 spoil their systems in working them up, that for 
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some years their labors have fallen into discredit. 
The first point, the essential point, ought to be to 
make the people manly, noble, disinterested. 
What use is a representative system, if we want 
men capable of representing a country! This is 
the root of which the other should be the fruit ; 
and when were fruits ever gathered from a tree 
that had no root! Let every statesman, every 
government, first labor to educate the people, to 
render them intelligent, manly, generous. To 
dream of succeeding in this by mere regula- 
tions, is but fastening the horses to the back of 
the carriage, and expecting that they will draw it 
as well.”’ 

In the midst of his success as a writer and a 
statesman, in the midst of domestic tranquillity and 
happiness, Niebuhr was suddenly stricken to the 
heart; his wife, his still young and beautiful wife 
—his wife, the only woman he had ever loved, 
was taken from him by death. He mourned her 
long ; but the very happiness which she had con- 
ferred upon him rendered his loneliness intolerable, 
and, with her memory still fresh in his heart, he 
married again, and set out with his bride for Italy, 
having just been appointed ambassador at Rome. 
His abode in that country was quite painful to 
him: he arrived in the old Latium with the re- 
membrance of its ancient heroic inhabitants ; and 
the great images of the past made the present 
appear paltry and insipid. Besides, he looked in 
vain for scientific labors, for literary society ; he 
met nothing but formal parties, official dinners, the 
etiquette of the diplomatic world, the frivolous con- 
versation of the drawing-rooms ; and all this could 
only be distasteful to that thoughtful and elevated 
mind. Nor did he take any pains to conceal his 
unfavorable impressions. His weariness of every- 
thing around him was apparent in every line that 
he wrote from Rome to his sister-in-law and 
friends. ‘‘ Life is so dull in Italy—you can 
scarcely conceive how dull. What avail to me 
the works of art?’ I have unfortunately, like our 
ancient Romans, too little enthusiasm for art to 
live for it alone, and find in it compensation for all 
that my individual nature vainly seeks. In a place 
where the contemplation of the living world is 
painful, how can the mind, which delights and 
exults in studying the human heart—how can it 
find, in the study of painting, of sculpture, of 
architecture, all that it needs? Who can live upon 
spices and perfumes alone? The Italians are a 
nation of walking corpses; they are to be pitied, 
and not despised, for they have been plunged thus 
low by inevitable misfortune. Intellect, science, 
every idea that makes the heart beat warmly, every 
noble energy, is banished from its soil. Seek not 
there for hope, desire, effort, or even mirth ; for I 
have never seen a people so little mirthful. At 
Venice, at Florence, indeed, we have found a few 
persons alive to a sense of their degradation— 
aware, to a certain degree, of what they had once 
been, ‘ from what height fallen ;° but, here, there 
is no trace of such a feeling ; we meet with only a 
listless, aimless discontent, without hope, or even 
desire, of another order of things. Here might 
you form an accurate idea of what the Greeks were 
under Augustus and Tiberius.” 

At length he left Italy, and joyfully returned to 
Prussia, taking up his abode at Bonn, one of the 

rettiest and most cheerful towns iaGermany. At 
iberty once more to pursue his favorite studies, he 
again ascends the professor’s chair; he resumes 
those lectures on history which he had, with such 
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regret, discontinued for so long a time, and an 
ardent and studious youth eagerly flock to him for 
instruction. His writings—his erudite researches 
had given him a high rank in the literary world ; 
his diplomatic services had obtained for him the 
esteem and the confidence of his king; and he 
had earned a moderate independence. To com- 
plete his happiness he has a house filled with 
well-chosen books, where his friends flock around 
him to converse upon the arts and sciences, and 
where he sees his lovely children growing up 
about him. 

This tranquil happiness was first disturbed by a 
fire, which reduced his dwelling to ashes, and 
net hy a part of his books and manuscripts. 
Niebuhr bore his loss with firmness and resigna- 
tion. But, some months after, the revolution of 
July broke forth in France ; and this fierce con- 
vulsion, with the excitement it created in Germany, 
produced in the mind of Niebuhr an anxious dis- 
quiet, which harassed him during the remainder 
of his life. As soon as the first tidings of the 
three days of July reached him, he began to study 
the character of that protest of the people thus 
written in blood, and his anxiety was deepened. 
Believing that the revolutionary movement would 
not be confined to France, he expected that it 
would bring on the most destructive war that 
modern times had yet known. 

Every day, at the hour when the courier arrived 
at Bonn, he experienced fresh agitation. He 
hastened to the public rooms to read the journals. 
He followed with intense interest the trial of the 
French ministers ; and the speech of M. Sauzet 
was one of the last things he seemed to dwell upon 
with complacency. ‘* Read,’’ said he to his friend, 
M. Claussen, “ read the speech of M. Sauzet; he 


must be a man of great power ;—but I feel very 


unwell.’ The fact was, that in returning from 
the public room on the very evening he had first 
read the speech, he had caught cold. He was 
first attacked with a violent cough; then fever 
ensued ; and four days after inflammation set in so 
violently, as to leave no hope of recovery. His 
wife was taken ill at the same time, and forced to 
leave him, after having attended on him with 
anxious solicitude. ‘‘ Unhappy children,’’ said 
Niebuhr, when he learned this additional misfor- 
tune, ‘‘to lose both parents at once. Oh, my 
children, look up to God ; for God alone can pro- 
tect you.’’ He expired on the 2d of January, 
1831; and his wife, who had tottered, in the 
extremity of her weakness, to his bedside to whis- 
per to him a last word of love, to press for the last 
time his hand, died nine days after. Both were 
buried in the same grave. The present King of 
Prussia, with pious hand, erected a monament to 
their memory. 





From Chambers’ Journal 
ECONOMY OF A CLUB-HOUSE. 


Whoever has read the article in our last num- 
ber on ‘* Club-Life,’’ will be prepared to admit that 
the system which has engendered it is an impor- 
tant novelty in social economics. The interior of 
a modern club-house presents a set of apartments, 
and a plan of domestic arrangement, not to be 
found associated in any other sort of domicile 
abroad or at home. he best analogy we can 
think of, is that presented by the union of a noble- 
man’s mansion with a first-rate tavern; for club- 
bists have at command all the elegances and luxu- 
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ties of the one, with the promptitude in getting 
served of the other. To give our readers a correct 
idea of the interna] arrangements of a modern club 
house, it is our intention in this sketch to describe 
them in detail. 

The visitor, on entering one of these palace-like 
edifices, finds himself in a lobby tenanted by two 
servants—the hall-porter, who is seated at a desk, 
and his assistant. It is their duty to ascertain that 
none have access to the club but members, whose 
names are inserted in a book as they enter; to 
receive letters, and to keep an account of the post- 
age. For the despatch of letters, there is a letter- 
box, which is opened when the official carrier calls 
in making his collections from the regular receiv- 
ing-houses. The porters are often attended by one 
or two lads, in pages’ livery, to convey messages 
from inquiring strangers to such members within 
the club as may be required. Close to the hall is 
a reception-room, for the convenience of individuals 
wishing to see members, and this passed, a hall or 
vestibule presents itself. Some of these have 
called forth the highest skill of the architect and 
decorative artist. e hall of the Reform Club is, 
we believe, the largest. It is a quadrangle, with 
a piazza projecting from each wall, and supporting 
a gallery by massive marble pillars, the whole 
forming a fine specimen of the Italian style of inte- 
rior architecture. The vestibule of the ‘* Conserva- 
tive’ is an example of the opposite school. On 
entering it from the lobby, it presents to the eye 
one blaze of color and prettiness. It is a circle (bro- 
ken only by the stair case and gallery) surmount- 
ed byacupola. It is covered with designs—chiefly 
floral—in the most dazzling hues, but so harmoni- 
ously blended, that they have a gorgeous rather 
than a flaring effect. The floor is tesselated with 
different-colored marbles. 

Doors from the hall or vestibule open upon the 
various apartments on the ground-floor. First, 
there is a ‘“‘morning-room,’’ which is used for 
reading newspapers and writing letters. At the 
largest clubs, nearly all the best periodicals are 
taken in. Some idea of their profuSion may be 
formed from the fact, that the Atheneum club ex- 
pended, in 1844, for English and foreign newspa- 
pers and periodicals, the sum of £471, 2s. 6d. 
Stationery is supplied to an unlimited extent, not 
only for writing letters, but even for literary mem- 
bers to feed the press with “‘ copy,”’ should their 
inspirations visit them at the club. The morning- 
room is comfortably rather than elegantly fur- 
nished. 

The ‘‘ coffee-room” is put to the same use as 
in a tavern; namely, to that very necessary one of 
eating and drinking. It is furnished with rows 
of small tables projecting from each side, with an 
avenue up the middle. These tables are laid fer 
breakfasts and luncheons till four o'clock in the 
day, after which they are arranged for dinners. 
A carte de jour (daily bill of fare) is brought to 
any one wishing to dine, and from it he selects 
what he prefers. That he may be promptly and 
correctly served, the following attendants remain 
in the coffee-room :—a butler to furnish the wine, 
a head-waiter and many assistants to supply the 
dishes, (which are wound up from the kitchen 
by a machine called a “lift,’’) and a clerk to 
make out the~bills and keep the accounts. The 

rocess of getting and paying for a dinner at the 
i unior United Service Club is thus described ,* and 


* In “ The System of Management of the Junior Uni- 
ted Service Club,” &c.,drawn up by Mr. Thomas Hatch, 
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we have reason to know it is the same in nearly | 
every other establishment. ‘‘ Members, when in- 
tending to dine at the club, fill up a form of dinner- 
bill with the dishes which they may require ; this 
bill is sent by the head-waiter in attendance to the 
clerk of the kitchen, who attaches the price of each 
as established by the carte, and adds a charge of 
sixpence, (in some clubs a shilling,) commonly 
known as ‘‘ table money,’’ and intended to cover 
the expense of bread, cheese, butter, table ale, 
tatoes, &c., and copies the bill into the kitchen- 
Peo. The bill is then returned to the coffee-room, 
where the charge for such wine as may be taken is 
added by the butler; and it is finally delivered to 
the coffee-room clerk, who adds it up, and receives 
the amount from the member.’’ An answer to the 
question—‘* What does a member pay for his din- 
ner!’’ shows us the prandial economy of the club 
lan. From the fiscal reports of the Atheneum, 
it appears that the average cost of each dinner has 
been for many years only 2s. 9d., exclusive of 
wine. To people in humbler life this may seem 
quite enough to pay for a single meal ; but it must 
be remembered that the two-and-ninepenny dinner 
is not only excellent in itself, but is served with 
luxurious accompaniments, which are not to be 
surpassed at the table of the richest nobleman. 
Whereas, if we compare it with the price of tav- 
ern-dinners, we shall find that the same sum would 
be charged for a tough beefsteak, served in a 
second-rate inn, by a slovenly waiter on a dirty 
table-cloth. Besides, a man can dine at his club 
for eighteenpence if he choose; and well too. 
Moreover, he is thought no worse of for making a 
habit of dining economically. The frequenter of a 
fashionable tavern, on the contrary, is given to un- 
derstand by the inattention of the waiters and the 
freezing politeness of the proprietor, that his custom 
is not much coveted, unless he launches out into 
afew extravagances ‘‘ for the good of the house ;”’ 
and many a poor gentleman has been made to feel 
his poverty bitterly, by the vulgar notion which, in 
former years, construed economy into meanness. 
Clubs have happily altered all that. In them a 
member is in his own house, and can be lavish or 
inexpensive just as he pleases, without exciting 
remark. He is quite independent; he dreads not 
the discontented looks of waiters at the smallness 
of his douceurs; and he feels no apprehension lest 
he should be ‘“‘ expected ’’ to take more wine than 
he actually wants.* This appears to have had an 
extensive effect in abolishing over indulgence at 
table. From the accounts of three of the largest 
of the clubs, we ascertain that the average quan- 
tity of wine taken at and after each dinner, sup- 
plied during some six years past, was only a half- 
pint. In 1844, there was expended by the 1250 
members of the Atheneum only £722, 6s. 6d. in 
wine and spirits. Even supposing only half the 
club habitually ate and jicok in the house during 
that year, this would give but the small sum of 
twenty-three shillings as the club expenditure of 
each member throughout the year for stimulants. 
What a happy change in manners since the old 
convivial times, when our own forefathers thought 
nothing of drinking wine to double the above value 
at a single sitting ! 


the secretary, and ‘printed for the information of the 
members. 

* been oo ne of some taverns formerly caused it 
to be understood that their charges for eatables were not 
remunerative, and that gentlemen were “expected” to 





take a certain quantity of wine. 
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The detached, rather than solitary mode of 
dining in clubs, bespeaks a tendency to destroy the 
sociality which is essential to maintain a genial 
tone in every society. To obviate this in some de- 
gree, a snug and handsomely-furnished dining- 
room is provided on the ground-floor. In it from 
six to a dozen members may dine together exactly 
as they would ina private family. To facilitate 
the arrangement of these parties, printed forms are 
left in the coffee-room, and as many as wish to join 
the ‘* house dinner’’ (as it is called) subscribe their 
name. The lowest number that such a meal can 
be provided for is six, in some clubs eight: and 
members having signed the list, must pay whether 
they dine or not. The charge for these dinners is 
about seven-and-sixpence per head.—On looking 
over a table of statistics of the various clubs,* we 
find that houses most in request for dinners, are, 
first, the Parthenon, where, in 1841, the number 
supplied to its 732 members was 24,581, being at 
the rate of nearly thirty-four dinners each ; + and, 
secondly, the ‘City,’ in which 600 members 
ate during the same year, 18,515 dinners, or thir- 
ty-one and three-quarters each. The greatest 
number of dinners ever taken in a club during one 
year was served in the Junior United Service in 
1839, when 29,527 were eaten. Their average 
cost was 2s. 3d. each, exclusive of wine. 

We have seen that the ground-story of a club- 
house consists of a morning, a coffee, and a dining- 
room, with their accessories. We will now mount 
the stairs to the upper apartments. Some archi- 
tects attempt to make the staircase a grand and at- 
tractive object, as in the Atheneum ; others try to 
hide it as much as possible, supposing that art is 
incapable of making such an object a pleasing one. 
The architect of the Reform Club was of this opin- 
ion ; and, by keeping it out of sight, has succeeded 
in producing one of the grandest halls perhaps in 
London. 

The chief apartment above-stairs is the drawing- 
room, in which members take their evening coffee 
and tea. Here the decorator and upholsterer’s finest 
taste 1s generally called into requisition. In some 
clubs, the display of luxury and expensiveness is 
carried to a point which may be characterized as 
absurd ; particularly as the drawing-room of every 
club is less used than any other in the house. 
Near to it is the library, which is fitted up with 
every convenience for reading, consulting maps, 
&c., and is attended by a resident librarian. The 
books are accumulated by donation, and by a sum 
set aside from the general funds for their purchase. 
The number of volumes of course varies with the 
age and affluence of the club. The most extensive 
library is, we believe, that of the Atheneum, 
which, in March, 1844, contained 20,300 volumes. 
Five hundred pounds is annually expended by this 
club for increasing its library, exclusive of the cost 
of periodicals.—Near to the library is, in some 
houses, a card-room, in which, however, no game 
of pure chance is allowed; and at whist, half- 
guinea points are the highest stake to be played 
for. Breaking either of these rules is attended, on 
proof, with summary expulsion. In the Reform 
Club, there is no place exclusively set apart for 
whist ; a small supplementary drawing-room, called 


*Ina nso on the subject kindly lent for our use 


by the secretary of one of the principal clubs. 

+ This proportion is, it will be obvious, no index to the 
number of diners. Some five-and-twenty per cent. of 
each club never dine in the house at all, but merely go 
occasionally to read the papers or write their letters—the 
family-men, for example. 
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the ‘‘ house-dinner drawing-room,’”’ being used. 
Indeed gaming, even of the most moderate kind, is 
discouraged as much as possible. 

The third story contains at least one billiard- 
room, which is atteaded by a marker. For cards 
and billiards a charge is made ; as it would be very 
unfair to make members who do not indulge in 
those games participate in the extra expenses they 
entai].—In only twelve of the twenty-two clubs is 
there a smoking-room, which, we have usually re- 
marked, is the worst-looking place in the house. 
This completes the description of such of the pub- 
lic apartments as tend to give an idea of club-life. 
The highest story consists of dormitories for the 
resident servants. The rooms in the basement of 
the building, such as kitchens, larders, pantries, 
still-room, dressing-rooms, lavatories A baths, 
need merely ,be mentioned, to show what other 
conveniences are provided for the members. 

Thus much of the apartments in a modern club, 
and their uses. We will now take a glance at the 
management and governance of the complicated 
domestic establishment:—The direction of the 
affairs of every club is confided to a general com- 
mittee selected from the members, which numbers 
from thirty to forty. From three to eight of these 
form a quorum, and meet once a week to regulate 
the financial concerns of the institution, to superin- 
tend the election of new members, to appoint 
tradespeople, to engage or dismiss servants, and to 
inquire into and redress any complaints which may 
be made by members. e general committee 

prepares annual reports and statements of ac- 
count, which are printed for the information and 
satisfaction of the rest of the club. As, however, 
all these duties could not be efficiently performed 
by one board, it divides itself into sub-committees 


for special objects. These ure the “‘ house commit- 
tee,’’ which has the superintendence of the house- 


hold affairs ; the ‘‘ wine committee,’ always com- 
posed of acknowledged connoisseurs of that article, 
to whom its choice, and all matters respecting its 
cellarage and distribution at table, are confided ; 
and the ‘‘ book committee,’ for the management 
of the library, to which all works are submitted for 
approval before they can be admitted, and from 
which all orders for their purchase issue. Where 
there are billiard-rooms, amateurs of that game are 
selected to form a ‘‘ billiard committee.’’ As organ 
and agent of all these boards, a secretary is ap- 
pointed, who also conducts the official correspond- 
ence of the club. This enumeration includes the 
managing direction: the minor details are carried 
cn by servants. 

The chief of these is the house-steward, to 
whom is intrusted the management of the domes- 
tics; the purchasing, storing, and superintending 
of the daily supplies of viands. He is in some 
clubs aided by a ‘“ superintendent,’’ who has the 
charge of the drawing-room floor, and sees that 
proper supplies of stationery and newspapers are 
furnished to the writing and reading rooms. The 
butler and his assistant supply and keep accounts 
of the wines and spirits. The duties of the coffee- 
room clerk are sufficiently obvious: he sits at the 
top of the ‘* lift,’ whilst the kitchen clerk’s post is 
at the bottom. This arrangement justifies the defi- 
nition of a “lift,” given by an Irish friend, who 
declared it to consist of a ‘‘ wooden spout with a 
movable bottom, having a clerk at each end.’ 
The head coffee-room waiter is the lowest servant 
in rank who does not wear livery, which all the 
other male servants do. The cook of most club- 
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houses is generally a foreigner, so accomplished in 
his profession, that he almost deserves the name 
of an artist. He has a male assistant and a num- 
ber of kitchen-maids under his orders. The female 
servants—who never appear in the public part of 
the house—are superintended by a housekeeper, 
who has under her charge a needle-woman, a still- 
room maid, (to make tea and coffee,) and several 
house-maids. The number of domestics in each 
club varies from 56 (in the Reform Club) to 11, 
the number employed in the Garrick and Naval 
Clubs. Most aa subscribe, either in money or 
in kind, (such as waste linen, &c.,) to an hospital, 
that their servants may be received into them, in 
the case of accidents or prolonged ailments; but 
for temporary maladies, a surgeon is engaged to 
attend and supply medicines. e broken victuals 
are given to the poor, under the direction of the 
parish authorities. One feature connected with 
the servants’ hall of the Atheneum is deserving of 
notice and imitation. It contains a library collected 
by the servants by means of small quarterly contri- 
butions out of their wages. ‘* The beneficial ef- 
fects are,’’ remarks the secretary to that institu- 
tion, ‘“‘that the servants will frequently stay at 
home and read when off duty in bad weather ; and 
in fine weather in summer, they may be often seen 
reading under the trees in St. James’ Park.’’ They 
are very proud of their books, and several who 
could formerly read but imperfectly, have been 
stimulated to exertion by the example of the plea- 
sure derived by others. None have an excuse for 
being unable to read and write, because a person in 
the house is employed to instruct gratuitously such 
as desire it. 

This completes our description of the internal 
arrangements of a club-house; but we must not 
omit to show how, and at what expense, al] its ad- 
vantages are attainable. To be a member of a 
club, unimpeachable respectability, not only of sta- 
tion, but of conduct, is essential. When an indi- 
vidual becomes a candidate for admission, his name 
and profession are legibly exhibited, and on a 
stated day a ballot by every member who chooses 
to vote, takes place. In some establishments one 
negative in ten, in others a single negative of the 
whole votes, excludes. Exclusion (called ‘* black- 
balling’) is not always, however, a proof that a 
man is not worthy of admission ; for the candidates 
of some clubs are very numerous. There are at 
present on the list of candidates for admission to 
the Junior United Service Club no fewer that 2000 
names. In such cases there is of course a strong 
competition for suffrages ; and as many voters have 
their bias in favor of friends, they will often black- 
ball a stranger to secure the election of a candidate 
in whom their personal interest is strongest. Still, 
there is an unpleasant feeling attached to rejection, 
and we cannot applaud the practice of some clubs, 
of keeping their list of candidates and members in 
the coffee-room for general reference. The reject- 
ed are easily known by the date of the unfortunate 
event being placed against their names. We do not 
see the justice of thus indirectly publishing this sort 
of disgrace. When elected, a candidate has to pay 


* To check carelessness, an excellent rule is adopted in 
some establishments: a sum is annually allowed to cover 
losses by breakage, (the Junior United Service set aside 
£90 yearly ;) and if articles greater in value have been 
destroyed during the year, the deficiency is supplied out 
of the wages of each servant; if, however, the co.irary, 
the surplus is divided amongst them. We note these mi- 
nute facts as hints to private housekeepers. 
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an entrance-fee, which in most clubs, is about 
twenty guineas. The Union is the highest, being 
£32, 11s.; and the Law the lowest, being only 
£5, 5s.. The annual subscription is, in a majority 
of clubs, six guineas ; in only two as low as five ; 
and in none higher than ten guineas. 

We would point out, in conclusion, that for this 
moderate subscription, the member may occupy a 

alace from nine in the morning till after midnight. 

e may partake of the choicest cookery and the 
finest wines at cost price, which are served with 
scrupulous cleanliness by civil servants, whom he 
has neither to pay nor to manage. He has access 
to an extensive and well-selected library, and to 
every paper and periodical that is worth reading. 
He can come when he pleases, and stay away when 
he pleases, without anything going wrong: he is 

ectly independent, and has nobody to please but 
imself. ‘‘ Clubs,”’ remarks the experienced au- 
thor of The Original, ‘‘ are favorable to economy 
of time. There isa fixed place to go to, every- 
thing is served with comparative expedition, and it 
js not customary in general to remain long at 
table.” 

The system having been found so beneficial 
amongst the higher circles of society, it might 
safely be recommended for imitation amongst the 
lower grades, in which economy—the chief advan- 
tage of the club-principle—is so much needed. 
We see no reason why the middle and operative 
classes could not have their domestic clubs, as well 
as the nobility and gentry. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
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We find the following humorous and judicious 
remarks on this ill-understood class of school-boys, 
in a speech delivered by Mr. Mackintosh, at a late 
meeting of the Forfar, Fife, and Perthshire Edu- 
cational Association :— 

** We all know what great bores dunces are in 
schools, and how readily the master’s choler is 
awakened by their laggard motions. They, how- 
ever, often serve a purpose. Without dunces, 
our classes would not present the striking contrast 
which they often exhibit ; the dunces are the dark 
shades in the picture, which throw the talented 
youth more prominently into view. They more- 
over, offer an opportune occasion for the wit, the 
sapient counsel, and thundering reproof of the 
master; and should he enforce his argument by 
* suiting the action to the word’— 


‘ Full well the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well the busy circle, whispering round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned.’ 


Though the days of indiscriminate castigation are 
gone by, and dunces enjoy an exemption formerly 
unknown under the reign of terror, they are not 
yet treated with the rational consideration, and 
consequently with that justice, which their circum- 
stances demand. Let us analyze the character of 
adunce as he is too often impersonated. There 
are several species of dunces. There is first the 
incapable, to whom nature has been niggard in the 
power of observation, discrimination, reflection, 
and memory. An unfortunate of this class is sent 
to school, and yoked with class-fellows of his own 
age. His natural imperfections speedily appear ; 
he falls astern at a fearful rate ; he soon becomes 
powerless in contending with his gifted compeers, 
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who look on him with indifference and contempt. 
He then becomes a dead weight on his class, and 
provokes, too often, the ire of his master to punish 
him for what he is ms to perform. What 
consequences follow? The natural incapables are 
often quiet and patient, and very passive under 
discouragements and disgrace ; they feel their case 
to be hopeless, and despairingly resign themselves 
to their fate. 

Another section of dunces stand nearly on a 
level with the natural incapables with respect to 
scholastic progress, because they have not been 
trained to habits of attention, observation, applica- 
tion, order, and obedience. They have been 
spoiled by too much indulgence ; or, it may be, 
have been entirely uncared for, and left to the 
government of their appetites and passions, a prey 
to the depraved propensities of human nature. 
At school they are the moral incapables. Though 
seen at the fag-end of a class, careless, unpre- 
pared, and unashamed, they are never at the fag- 
end of play and mischief; in fact, idleness and 
mischief are their element. As far as my experi- 
ence goes, the natural incapables are not a numer- 
ous class, which is one of the many evidences of 
the beneficence of the Creator. Bat the moral 
ineapables include a much larger proportion, which 
proves the lamentable irregularities in domestic 
training. 

There is a third class of an intermediate charac- 
ter—reputed dunces—but falsely so called, who 
possess a delicate physical organization, and a 
most sensitive mental constitution, whose faculties 
are paralyzed by anxiety and fear, who tremble at 
the slightest difficulty, and sink under the slightest 
discouragement. They resemble those beautiful 
plants that bloom in the genial atmosphere of a 
greenhouse, but are blasted on being exposed to 
the mercy of the element. Above a dozen years 
ago a case of this kind fell under my observation. 

he boy to whom I allude had the most sensitive 
feelings I ever knew. Iwas made aware of his 
very susceptible mental temperament, and treated 
him with kindness and care. The youth had 
‘excellent parts, and made satisfactory progress. 
| Without reflecting on the probable consequences, 
| his father placed him under the care of a master 
to learn a foreign language; the nerves of the 
| poor youth were unequal to the excitement of 
| competition—he fevered and died. There was no 
blame attachable to his teacher. The poor youth 
was too sensitive for the region of competition, 
unfit to struggle with robust and hardy boys. As 





those who are reputed dunces, would it not be 
well, if we who are professional men, would care- 
fully set ourselves to consider whether it is not 
possible to devise a more rational mode of treating 
these different classest It is true we may be 
goaded and annoyed by ignorant parents, who 
expect all children to make equal progress. But 
\there are considerations superior to tempora 

gain, of which we ought never to lose sight. Why 
does a skilful physician so carefully study the 
diagnostics of any disease as it may be exhibited’ 
in the cases of his patients’ He does so to meet 
the case fairly, to maintain his professional skill 
and credit; and he is actuated by the higher 
motives of humanity and kindness. These princi- 
ples and feelings should induce us to rise superior 
to temporary advantage, to be above the influence 





profession, and make our duty the pole star to. 


we are to take an interest in dunces generally, or 


of unreasonable and ignorant parents, to study our 


| 





which our exertions should be directed. We will 
thereby be benefactors of our species, we will rise 
in our respective spheres, and we will enhance our 
profession in the estimation of society. Do not 
these reflections suggest that the classification of 
children laboring under natural and moral disqual- 
ifications is unadvisable and absurd! Is it not 
treating them cruelly and unjustly, to place them 
among competitors with whom they have no chance 
of success What opinion my we entertain of 
a proposal to match cripples in a race with youths 
of sound limbs and strong sinews! It is impossi- 
ble to calculate the extent of injury, sligelenl tnd 
mental, thus inflicted. In the treatment of unfor- 
tunates—misnamed dunces—parents unhappily re- 
verse the maxims they scrupulously adopt with 
the health of enervated and sickly children. A 
poor youth who cannot move beyond the speed of 
a tortoise, being encouraged for doing all that he 
is able to do, will exert his small energies to the 
utmost, and take a pleasure in his labor, when he 
is not taxed beyond his ability. What is it that 
renders the labor of a teacher so irksome, but the 
false position in which he is placed by such unnatu- 
ral arrangements? Who can tell how many intel- 
lects have been marred by unskilful treatment? 
The error of the modern and improved system of 
education, is the enormous s with which the 
youthful travellers are hurried forwards. We 
cannot make plants and trees grow faster than 
Nature intends, consistently with their health and 
vigor. 
t is well known that precocious talents in youth 
disappear in manhood; like those beautiful but 
evanescent flowers which spring puts forth, and 
which perish in spring. A remarkable case of this 
sort is recorded in the fifth volume of the Journal 
-of Education of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge :—‘‘ We allude to Von Sho- 
:nach’s Memoir of Christian Henry Heinnecken, 
‘who was born at Lubeck, on 6th of February, 
1721, and died 27th June, 1725. His life, there- 
‘fore, did not reach beyond the brief span of four 
years and nearly five months; yet within so short 
a career as this, the child exhibited such marvel- 
lous proofs of intellect and memory, that we 
deni be tempted to doubt their possibility alto- 
gether, were not every incident corroborated by 
‘the testimony of parties of the very highest re- 
= te At the age of ten months young 
einnecken began to speak ; it was whilst he was 
looking at some prints, which he wished to have 
explained to him.. Whilst the explanation was 
giving, it was casually observed that the child 
watched the motions of the speaker’s lips with a 
singular degree of earnestness; and then, though 
not without great exertion, he succeeded in el 
ing what had been said syllable by syllable. From 
that day forward his progress was most extraor- 
dinary ; at the age of one year he was conversant 
with all the leading events in the five books of 
Moses ; at thirteen months he had mastered the 
history of the Old Testament ; and at fourteen the 
history of the New. By the month of io 
1723, he had acquired so perfect a knowledge of 
ancient and modern history, as well as geography, 
“that he could answer any question put to him, on 
circumstances connected with either of them, with- 
out a blunder. He now stored his memory with 
a host of Latin words; and in a short time was 
-able to express himself with tolerable fluency in 
the language. No great time elapsed before he 





mastered French; and ere he had reached his 
third year he made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the genealogies of the principal families in 
Europe. A considerable portion of his fourth year 
was consumed in travelling through Denmark, 
where his rare precocity was a theme of admira- 
tion with the whole court, amongst whom were 
the king and his son ; and with them he entered 
into conversation, without betraying the slightest 
shyness. On his return to Lubeck he learned to 
write, which with him was the operation of a few 
days ; but his brief and meteor-like course was on 
the wane; he gradually declined, and became 
worse as month succeeded month; and was at 
length released from his sufferings. His fragile 
frame of body exhibited a remarkable contrast 
with the unprecedented strength of his mind ; and 
strong, indeed, it must have been to have with- 
stood the ravages of frequent and severe indisposi- 
tion. Nor is it less remarkable, that the child 
was not weaned from his nurse until a few months 
before his death ; for he had a violent antipathy 
against every species of nourishment but milk.” 
Who can imagine that the life of this learned 
infant was not sacrificed to the vanity and misman- 
agement of his inconsiderate parents? If, by a 
more rational treatment, the Acalth of this child 
had been the chief solicitude of his parents, and 
his life had been prolonged, his story would be 
less marvellous indeed ; but he might have bene- 
fited society by the matured development of his 
rare endowments. The same false estimate of 
ialents is not unfrequently seen in the angry and 
disappointed ex. of parents exhibited at public 
examinations. ‘* Why is my son not dux ?’’ mutters 
a father, as he sees his son half-way down a class. 
He does not reflect that there can be only one dux 
at a time ; and that a youth lower in station may 
carry away as much solid and useful learning as 
the highest scholar in the class. About sixty 
years ago, there were at the parish school of St. 
Andrews two youths, who showed so little apti- 
tude to learn, and who annoyed and irritated their 
master so much, that he dismissed them from 
school as incorrigible dunces. The boys were 
Thomas Chalmers and George Cook.* Will pos- 
terity award the unenviable honor of dunce to Dr. 
Chalmers and Dr. Cook, or to their teacher’ 
When Sir Isaac Newton first went to school, he 
was a weakly child and a reputed dunce. Sir D. 
Brewster, in his life of Newton, informs us that 
the dormant energies of the embryo philosopher 
were aroused into activity, by one of his class-fel- 
lows giving him a violent blow in the stomach for 
sluggishness and inattention to his lessons. New- 
ton determined to be revenged, and applied to his 
task with such diligence and success, that he 
speedily distanced his competitors. Instances of a 
similar kind might be plentifully gleaned from the 
biographies of eminent men, who in childhood 
were reputed dunces. Enough has been said to 
show that dunces are worthy of our special atten- 
tion. Will my professional friends excuse me for 
suggesting that the offensive name Dunce should 
be discontinued? If we must mark this status, let 


us employ a more appropriate and scholastic epi- 
thet. I propose then to erase Dunce, and substi- 
tute Under-graduate. 


* Dr. George Cook died in 1845, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. He was 
‘author of two historical works, and for several years led 
one of the parties of the Scottish Church. 
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From Chambers Journal. 
LLOYD’s. 


Tue greater number of persons must have heard 
of ‘* Lloyd’s,’’ but comparatively few, we believe, 
are aware of the precise meaning of the term. 
“ Lloyd’s”’ is an institution nestling in the heart 
of London, and finding accommodation in certain 
apartments in the north and east sides of the Royal 

change. In these apartments the greater part 
of the business of the entire mercantile navy of 
Great Britain is transacted. Lloyd's is known 
everywhere ; for there is not a newspaper os 
in any part of the globe but has some allusion to 
it. It is a focus in which is collected every notice- 
able event concerning every ship that sails from 
British, and occasionally from continental ports. 
The establishment consists of a fraternity of ship- 
assurers, technically, ‘‘ underwriters ;’’ in other 
words, subscribers to bonds which they enter into, 
to insure the proprietors of ships and freights from 
losses at sea. 

A visit to this nucleus of shipping business and 
shipping news is full of interest. It isa spot whence 
branch out chains of communication to the ‘ utter- 
most ends of the earth.’’ Wherever civilization 
has once set her foot, there some direct or indirect 
agent is ready to take note of any ship that may 
appear in sig t, and to give help to any which may 
need it; and by his reports such circumstances, be 
they ever so trifling, find their way in due time to 
Lloyd's. But besides the abstract interest the 
place excites, the eye is filled with the grandeur 
and architectural beauty of the apartments ; and 
nowhere are the sweeping changes to which the 
city of London is subject—now more perhaps than 
at any former period—so apparent as at Lloyd's. 
Formerly, one of the wonderments created in the 
eyes of visiting provincials, was the disproportion 
existing between the vastness of the operations of 
the mercantile world, and the mean, petty, and in- 
convenient places in which these were carried on. 
In dark, dingy, and scarcely wholesome chambers, 
millions of money changed hands, and transactions 
were completed the effects of which were some- 
times felt by whole nations. Now, however, met- 
ropolitan improvement has changed those confined 
offices for others more worthy of the importance of 
the business transacted in them. ‘The history of 
Lloyd's exemplifies the progress of this kind of 
change very aptly. 

The man who gave his name to this great system 
of sea-insurance and maritime intelligence was a 
humble individual, the keeper of a coffee-house in 
Lombard Street; and here the underwriters used 
to assemble, as a convenient spot near the Royal 
Exchange, the centre of British commerce. At 
what period Lioyd died is unknown, and little can 
be told regarding him. Allusion is made to his 
coffee-house as a place for auctions, in a poem en- 
titled The Wealthy Shopkeeper, published in 1700— 


“ Then to Lloyd’s coffee-house he never fails, 
To read the letters, and attend the sales.’’ 


In 1710, Sir Richard Steele dates from it (Tatler, 
No. 246) his Petition on Coffee-house Orators and 
Newsvenders: Addison also, in the Spectator for 
23d April, 1711, makes Lloyd’s Coffee-house the 
scene where one of his papers of minutes was drop- 
ped, and the boy was ordered by the merry gentle- 
man there to get up into the auction pulpit and read 
it to the abo room. The auction business then 
transacted at Lloyd's is now transferred to Garra- 


way’s Coffee-house. We know little more of the 
early history of the former, besides the fact, that 
the underwriters seem to have frequented it from a 
still earlier period. Their “list *’ for June 7, 1745, 
a copy of which is still extant, is No. 996, and as 
it had hitherto been published once a week, we 
may suppose the publication to have then been 
about eighteen years established. It would seem 
that the merchants meeting at Lloyd's had in time 
found their accommodation there inadequate, for 
on the 13th December, 1771, there is an agree- 
ment, signed by seventy-nine underwriters, to pay 
£100 each, in order to obtain a lease of two houses 
in Freeman’s Court, Cornhill ; and this arrange- 
ment not being effected, they actually took a lease 
of the British Herring Company’s offices in the 
Royal Exchange, where, with subsequent additions, 
they remained till the whole building was destroyed 
by fire a few years ago. ~ It was only for a time 
that the members of Lloyd’s were driven from this 
well-known resort. On the renovation of the Ex- 
change buildings, they took possession of handsome 
and commodious new premises; and it is these 
which, with this scanty historical information, we 
are now prepared to enter. 

Proceeding to the north end of the eastern outer 
portico of the Royal Exchange, progress is stayed 
by two large glazed doors, which, yielding to a 
slight pressure, open at the foot of a handsome 
flight of stairs. ch step is formed of a single 
stone, fourteen feet long, brought from the Craig- 
leith quarries near Edinburgh. At the top of this 
noble staircase you enter a spacious hall, whence 
ingress to the different apartments is obtained. 

The first room into which we were shown is a 
comparatively small one. Around the walls are 
reading desks, breast high, one of which occupies 
the middle of the room. Half way between the 
ceiling and the floor is a gallery, like that of a 
library, used for consulting the rollers of maps with 
which the walls are lined. This may perhaps be 
regarded as the most important room in the house, 
and is certainly the most exciting one to the parties 
concerned. It contains a number of indices, by 
means of which the registers of haps and mishaps, 
as they are daily reported, may be readily con- 
sulted. When we entered, several persons were 
turning them over, and tracing, with careful finger, 
the columns in searvh of the name of the ship in 
which they were interested. Having been referred 
to the proper spot on one of the of two 
enormous ledgers, called ‘‘ Lloyd’s books,’’ they 
there obtain the information they seek. If their 
ship has been merely met on the high seas by ano- 
ther, or “ spoken with,”’ or has touched or arrived 
at a particular port, the news is entered against the 
name of the ship in ordinary characters ; but if any 
accident has happened—a wreck, a fire, a severe 
collision—it is recorded in large characters, occu- 
pying two lines; hence the technical phrase ap- 
plied to such casualties—*‘ double lines.’’ The 
moment the doors of the establishment are opened, 
(at ten o’clock in the morning,) there is a crowd 
of persons ready to rush to these ominous books, 
especially when the weather has been stormy ; and 
many an insurer leaves them with the knowledge 
that he is by many thousands poorer than he had 
reason to expect before consulting them. 

This apartment may be regarded as a small sec- 
tion of the larger and more important underwriters’ 
room—as noble a place of business as exists any- 
where. It is one hundred feet long and forty-eight 





feet wide; the roof, which is beautifully orna- 
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mented, is supported by two rows of scagliola col- 
umns. It is fitted up with mahogany tables and 
seats for the accommodation of the subscribers. 
These are of two classes : first, *‘ underwriters,”’ 
who are the actual insurers of ships; and second, 
insurance brokers. In all commercial transactions 
of a large and complicated kind, the broker, or 
middle-man, is indispensable. A merchant who 
wishes to insure a particular sort of goods going by 
sea, could not effect the transaction at once with an 
underwriter, from his not knowing the exact man 
whose connexions lie in his particular branch of 
commerce, or who is willing to purchase the risk. 
While he is hunting for such a person, his goods 
may have been a and perhaps sunk to the 
bottom of the sea. But the broker obviates this. 
He is ready to deal both with insurers and insured 
at all times, and makes his profit by contracting for 
the risk from the latter, at a trifle higher rate than 
he effects it with the former. By his agency, in 
short, an open market is always kept, and in this 
respect no broker is so useful as the insurance 
broker. 

It is not possible to conceive a more exciting life 
than that of the underwriter. A sudden change 
of weather, or the non-arrival of a ship at the time 
she is expected or is ‘‘ due,”’ sinks him from the 
highest hopes of profit down to the deepest dread 
of loss. me branches of the business approach 
the verge of gambling; at all events, the risks of 
marine insurance are much less easily reckoned, 
and are of a far less precise kind, than those of life 
or fire insurance. Yet wonderful efforts are made 
to give it certainty : the age and soundness of the 
ship, the kind of cargo with which she is laden, 
the part of the world to which she is going, the 
time of year, and even the skill and character of 
the captain who commands her, are elements in the 
calculation. Sometimes insurances are increased, 
or new ones effected, while the ship is at sea: 
when she has not been met with by other vessels 
reported to have crossed her track, or when she 
has delayed her arrival into home-port, the rate is 
augmented, according as the chance of some acci- 
dentis great. The steam-ship ‘‘ President,’’ which 
went down a few years ago, and has never since 
been heard of, was ‘* done,’’ or, in other words, 
risks were taken on her in the underwriters’ room, 
ata very high premium, up to the latest minute 
of hope. Underwriters are found who do not ob- 
ject to speculate on the safety of ships in equally 
desperate circumstances, or, to use their own slang, 
** to take a few thousands on them at a very long 
poo ;’’ and vast sums of money are daily won and 
ost in this way. This is gambling. 

To assist the underwriters in their calculations, 
not only the earliest and most ample news of actual 
events is provided, but every means which science 
can suggest is employed to guide them as to pro- 
babilities. At the se of their room is a machine 
called an Anemometer, which registers the state 
of the wind during every hour of the day and night. 
Thus, when a subscriber arrives in the morning, 
he can see which way the wind has blown during 
any hour he has been asleep, and how hard it has 
been blowing, over and past the Royal Exchange. 
From data thus obtained, he can make his calcula- 
tions respecting any other part of Europe in which 
the craft he may be interested in is floating ; for a 
more weather-wise body than underwriters and in- 
surance brokers does not exist. This ingenious 
and accurate instrument merits some notice in 
passing. 
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On the top of the Royal Exchange may be seen 
a sort of mast, at the top of which is a fan, pre- 
cisely like that attached to a modein windmill, the 
object of which is to keep a plate of metal with its 
face presented to the wind. Attached to this plate 
are springs, which, joined to a rod, descend into 
the underwriters’ room upon a large sheet of paper 
sp against the wall. ‘To this end of the rod a 
ead pencil is attached, which slowly traverses the 

aper horizontally, by means of clock-work, 
hen the wind biows very hard against the plate 
outside, the spring, being pressed, pushes down 
the rod, and the consequence is, that the pencil 
makes a long line down the paper vertically, which 
denotes a high wind. At the bottom of the sheet 
another pencil moves, guided by a vane on the out- 
side, which so directs its course horizontally, that 
the direction of the wind is shown. ‘The sheet of 
— is divided into squares, numbered with the 
ours of night and day, and the clock-work so 
moves the pencils, that they take exactly an hour 
to traverse each square; hence the strength and 
direction of the wind at any hour of the twenty- 
four is easily-seen. Attached to this machine is 
also a rain-gauge. By consulting it, therefore, 
the underwriter collects some facts which guide 
him in his operations during each hour of his busi- 
ness-day. 

The number of subscribers to the underwriters’ 
room has been estimated at from one thousand to 
eleven hundred. They include three descriptions 
of persons :—Ist, Those who insure at their own 
risk, and with their own capital ; 2d, Those who 
represent, at a salary, the various marine assurance 
companies: each of these classes pays twenty-five 
pounds as an entrance-fee, besides an annual sub- 
scription of four guineas: 3d, brokers, who pay 
the yearly four guineas only. The sums thus col- 
lected and accumulated make the establishment 
exceedingly rich. As some proof of its wealth 
and liberality, we may mention that, when Napo- 
leon threatened an invasion, Lloyd’s opened a sub- 
scription, upon an extensive plan, for the encourage- 
ment and reward of sufferers, and the relief of their 
widows and orphans. They commenced themselves 
the subscription nobly, transferring to it the sum 
of £20,000, 3 per cent. consols, under the name 
of the ‘Patriotic Fund,’ which subsequently 
amounted to £700,000. During its progress, 
Lloyd’s added to their former subscription, in 1809, 
£5000, and in 1813, £10,000; thus making 
£35,000 in all. They have also contributed mu- 
nificently to other public funds : for instance, £5000 
to the London hospital, for the admission of seamen 
employed in the commerce of London ; £1000 for 
the suffering inhabitants of Russia in the year 1813 ; 
£1000 for the relief of the militia in our North 
American colonies, 1813 ; £10,000 for the Water- 
loo subscription in 1815 ; and £2000 for the estab- 
lishment of life-boats on the coast. ‘They have also 
done, and are annually doing, much for the relief 
of private distress occasioned by disasters at sea ; 
and, waiving all considerations of political power, 
which they do not aspire to, are almost as efficient 
as the Foreign Office itself in defending our sea- 
men from the abuse of distant and less civilized 
powers. The committee also vote medals and re- 
wards to those who distinguish themselves in sav- 
ing life from shipwreck. 

he regularity and punctuality with which the 
subscribers to Lloyd’s pay their losses is prover- 
bial. So-soonas the various documents required to 
substantiate a loss are presented to the underwriters 
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the loss is, as they express it, “‘ written off ;”’ that 
is, adjusted ; and one month 2‘ter, the amount is 
paid. Such is the regularity with which these 
payments are made at Lloyd’s, that a merchant 
ean calculate on receiving the amount of a loss 
“one month’’ after its adjustment, with as much 
certainty as the payment of a bank bill. 

The next department we were shown is called 
the Merchants’ Room, which occupies part of the 
north front of this section of the Royal Exchange. 
It is eighty feet long, and of a proportionate width. 
Its name sufficiently indicates its purpose—that of 
affording accommodation to merchants who wish 
to do business with insurers, which they do 
through brokers, for they are not always allowed 
immediate access to the underwriters. Here 
strangers are admitted, and captains meet the 
owners of the ships they command—although 
they have a special room, which we shall present- 
ly advert to. The Merchants’ Room is placed 
under the immediate superintendence of a ‘‘ mas- 
ter,’ who can speak several languages, a qualifi- 
cation essential to a place where people from all 
maritime nations occasionally meet to transact 
business, and which could not well be got through 
without the aid of an interpreter. This apartment 
is supplied with every newspaper of any note that 
is published throughout the globe, files of which 
are kept and preserved. One of the greatest mis- 
fortunes attending the burning of the old Royal 
Exchange, was the destruction of these files, 
some of which extended back to the earliest era 
of newspaper publications. Duplicates of ‘‘ Lloyd’s 
books’’ are also kept in this room, the entries in 
which are made by two clerks, who have also the 
duty of filing and assorting the numerous journals. 
The subscription to the Merchants’ Room is two 
guineas per annum, and about five hundred of the 
most influential firms in the city of London are on 
the list of subscriptions. 

In point of appearance, it equals the Underwri- 
ters’ Room. Both ceilings are gorgeously though 
classically wrought, and suspended from each are 
ae or five immense lamps reflecting the Bude 
ight. 

The Captains’ Room presents a contrast to 
the other in every respect. It occupies a rounded 
corner of the Exchange, and is small and ill- 
shaped—a kind of coffee-room, where refresh- 
ments are served, we believe, to all comers. In it 
the merchants and owners of vessels meet the 
captains engaged in their various branches of 
trade. It is not, however, very largely resorted 
to, because there are other coffee-rooms frequented 
for the same purpose. Merchants and captains 
engaged in commerce with the East Indies, resort 
to the Jerusalem Coffee-house in Cowper’s Court, 
Cornhill. The Jamaica Coffee-house affords ac- 
commodation to the West India shipping trade. 
In the North and South American, in Throgmor- 
ton street, persons interested in the commerce 
with the Americas congregate; whilst those en- 
gaged in trade with the North of Europe go to 
“The Baltic.” Thus the Captains’ m at 
Lloyd's is extensively superseded. The subscrip- 
tion to it is one guinea a year. 

This completes what may be termed the public 
part of Lloyd’s. To keep it in order, to supply 
the subscribers with abstracts of information which 
artives by every post, and to keep the accounts, 
no more than twenty-five persons are employed ; a 


with the magnificent notions we imbibe of the 
power, extent, and importance of Lloyd’s, from 
seeing that name in every newspaper we take 
up. So well ordered, however, is every arrange- 
ment, that this apparently small number of offi- 
cials is found quite adequate to the demands of the 
establishment. Sometimes, it is true, they are 
hard worked ; for the very necessary rule is rigid- 
ly enforced, of each day's work being finished on 
the day in which it arises. By eight o'clock the 
clerks are at their desks, to receive the letters 
from the post-office—for Lloyd’s letters are deliv- 
ered before any others. By ten, abstracts, dupli- 
cates, (written on ‘ manifold” paper,) and entries 
into the huge books and indices, are expected to be 
completed. Each post during the rest of the day 
brings its additional work ; and when India mails ar- 
rive, the duties are very severe; for though the 
nominal hour of leaving off is five o’clock, the inde- 
fatigable secretary and his clerks and subordinates 
are obliged to continue their labors far into the 
night, so that no single stroke of the pen relating 
to that day shall be left over to the next. 

Above the Underwriters’ room are various mi- 
ngr accommodations. The lavatory is on a scale 
approaching to luxury. The elegant soap-dishes, 
the spotless napkins, the china basins, the ivory- 
tipped cocks for the supply of hot and cold water, 
the lower walls lined with the whitest English 
porcelain, and the extensive mirrors, present a 
striking contrast to the washing apparatus of the 
old London counting-houses. This mostly con- 
sisted of acracked basin and ewer, placed in a 
dark corner, a jack-towel hung up behind a cu 
board door, under a small looking-glass, removable 
from the nail on which it hung, to be brought 
out for use to the ‘* light,’’ as the half-dark spot 
near the window was called. A room near to the 
lavatory is a more complete evidence of modern 
improvement; which is a snug little apartment ; 
on its door is labelled ‘‘ Soup Room.’’ It is ele- 
gantly furnished, and its walls are lined with sev- 
eral fine engravings, chiefly portraying shipwrecks 
—the very last things, one should think, under- 
writers would choose to be put in mind of. 

Opening from the Soup m is one used for 
the sitting of the committee of Lloyd's, which con- 
sists of a selection of the underwriters, who act as 
managers of its affairs. On the same floor isa de- 
pository for charts, one of the most complete sets 
of which existing is the property of Lloyd’s. 
Neat and commodious mahogany cases are des- 
tined for their reception. To render their useful- 
ness sufficiently extensive, they are open, to be 
consulted by any person who may apply for that 
purpose. 

ith this apartment our survey of Lloyd’s was 
completed—a survey which few could make with- 
out being impressed with its vast utility and ad- 
mirable management. Not a ship can sail but it 
is noted down at this ‘‘ given point.’’ Upon this 
small spot rests the commercial intellect, or rather 
the knowledge, wandering or scattered elsewhere 
over the globe: here reposes the shipping activity 
of the world. It is an oracle whereby merchants 
know when it is the time to send silks, grain, and 
other commodities to the antipodes: by its mys- 
terious direction the shipowner despatches ship 
upon ship, and float upon float, with the com- 
modities of his own country, to bring back the 
needed produce of every nation under heaven. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE TOLLMAN. 


Stretcu my philanthropy as I may, it will in 
nowise embrace him. There is something so an- 
noying and vexatious about the whole status and 
functions of this official, that ’t were more than is 
to be expected of mortal patience to look upon him 
complacently. See the cold-hearted wretch planted 
in his vile little cot, like a spider in his den, ready 
to pounce out upon every passenger from whom 
he is entitled to exact his odious dues. No com- 

unction or sympathy has he for any fellow-mortal. 
t may be a wedding party rolling gaily and 
merrily along to church; it may be a funeral 
train ; the parson ; the country surgeon ; a set of 
ladies and gentlemen caracoling forth for pleasure ; 
a chain of dull patient carriers’ wagons heaving 
slowly forward on their laborious mission—the 
Alexandrine of the road. No matter who it be, 
what it be, or how or whence it be, this atrocious 
tollman is sure to present his harsh passively-com- 
pelling visage, uncharged with any feeling what- 
ever, save the stern resolve to withstand passage 
until a certain sum has been paid. No thanks, no 
relentings of a humane courtesy from the tollman. 
He approaches and he takes his leave as a declared 
enemy. The victim, once forced to render his 
dues, becomes the husk of an idea, and may go 
where he pleases. Surely this is an amazing 
image of individual atrocity to be kept up in an 
age remarkable, upon the whole, for its exemption 
from downright barbarisms. The only personage 
with whom he can be at all compared is the tower- 
pent baron of the fourteenth century, who obliged 
all travellers passing his residence to stop and yield 
him at once reverence and tribute ; but the romance 
is here wanting, and we feel how different was the 
armed barbarian who, in robbing, took his chance 
of thwacks and cuts, from the base mechanical 
yarlet who plunders you in regulated sums, (giving 
back with disgusting accuracy coppers in change,) 
secure under the banner of some mean-featured act 
of parliament which he has got inscribed upon a 
board beside his door in letters of statuary magni- 
tude. Oh profane not the middle ages with any 
such reference! Surely the veriest, vilest wretch 
that now breathes, or ever did breathe, is—the 
Tollman ! 

I don’t know either. Human life is a blotted 
page. Men are often the victims of infelicitous 
circumstances. Possibly even tollmen, if you 
could get to the bottom of them, might in some 
instances be found to possess respectable and 
amiable qualities, only overlaid and disgraced by 
the sad necessities of their lot. Perhaps Crom- 
wells and Miltons might be discovered amongst 
them—hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. Even 
in that ill-favored corduroyed form there may be 
faculties that, in better circumstances, could have 
melted at the tale of woe, or struggled to help for- 
ward the cause of suffering humanity. Coarse, 
insolent, dogged, ‘‘ not to be done,’’ as he now 
looks, he doubtless once lay a babe upon his 
mother’s gentle bosom—innocent, smiling, and 
loveable ; undreaming of ever having to assert his 
title to twopences over contumacious carters. 
Lovely was he at his christening in the old parish 
kirk ; pleasant to look upon in his first breeks. 
Wandered he oft with his flaxen-headed compan- 
ions to muse and sport through innocent hours 
amongst the gowans and rushes by green burn- 


sides, while as yet he knew not what grown men 
have to do for bread. Since then, the strong 
necessity of a subsistence has*driven him, as jt 
drives us all; and, behold, it has been his lot to 
keep atoll! Perhaps this has been less the poor 
man’s fault than his misfortune—and what a mis- 
fortune to have been forced to take to the road even 
in this modified form of the destiny! There he 
is, the universal enemy! cut off and dissociated 
from all of his own kind, as one with whom none 
have any sympathies—the man whom they may 
not be quarrelling with to-day, but with whom 
they may have to quarrel to-morrow, and whom it 
is therefore necessary to keep ever at arm’s length. 
Backing and countenance he never gets from a 
single human being, except as a cold official mat- 
ter from road trustees, and even that by compul- 
sion. It is not wonderful, in such circumstances, 
that tollmen are all unhappy. How can it be 
otherwise with men who have no friends? Thus 
regarded, and not as the insolent tyrants that look 
in at coach windows to extort our money, tollmen 
become objects of pity. We ought perhaps only 
to condemn the system which tempts poor men 
into such unhailowed situations. To this, doubt- 
less, must be attributed much of the harshness 
which we complain of in tollmen. Their sus- 
picious looks are induced by liability to be bilked, 
and they stand upon their twopences rather in a 
transport of misanthropy, resulting from their 
unsocial position, than from any immediate love of 
the lucre. 

But what a base and absurd system is this of 
tolling, taken altogether! Not only for its betray- 
ing simple rustics into miserable lives would | 
anathematize it, but as a wholly rude and clumsy 
expedient for its purpose, and one entailing equally 
endless and needless vexation upon us poor mem- 
bers of that ag, Boars compound person- 
ality—the public. t any one recall for a mo- 
ment the annoyances to which he has been sub- 
jected throughout life by tolls. Say you have 
been travelling by night in your own vehicle, and 
desiderate a little sleep. After much coaxing, 
Morpheus gently lights upon your prostrate senses ; 
hat fo? mem sl have elapsed, the horses 
are pulled up abruptly, and the coachman com- 
mences bawling for the turnpike-man to arouse 
himself. You start up in alarm, and for hours can 
sleep no more. Say you are setting out on a 
party of pleasure, full of joyful anticipations—nice 
friends, capital cold turkey, with some sherry, ina 
basket under the seat—pleasant sunny oe! a 
joke already established, which is to be the key- 
note for all the gay nonsense of the day: behold, 
in the midst of your enjoyments, a halt is called, 
and a hard hirsute hand is presented—THE TOLL! 
You have to stop short in perhaps one of your 
drollest whimsies, to twitch out one or two, shil- 
lings to the horrid intruder. The coachman drives 
on; you try to resume the suspended joke ; but no 
—your mind has been disturbed by an alien idea ; 
and the rest of the matter is as flat as fifty floun- 
ders. Or it may be that you have obtained from 
her ‘* mamma” the privilege of driving your fair 
one out. Conversation has reached a most inter- 
esting point. The next gentle accents of the 
adorable are likely to be those which are to make 
you blest. When lo! a turnpike. At sight of 
the tollman love claps his soft wings, and in a mo- 
ment flies. Once thus broken, it is impossible to 
bring the discourse exactly to the same point 





again, and so you are for that time, perhaps for 
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ever, disappointed. On a thousand such interest- 
ing occasions may the dire Gorgon of a tollman 
come in to mar your happiness, taxing your purse 
much, but your patience a hundred times more. 
Is taxation so agreeable a thing that we should 
have it thus intruded upon us at the most critical 
times, and distributed, as it were, over the hours 
of our existence’ What worse, I would ask, 
was the introduction of the skeleton at the Egyp- 
tian banquetst Though Englishmen wished to 
have something disagreeable presented to their 
thoughts at regular intervals, could they hit upon 
a better plan for the purpose than to have their 
roads beset with tolls! 

Surely, when nice and convenient regulations 
are making in all departments of our social econo- 
my, it is time that this enginery, worthy only of 
the fourteenth century, or of a country in the con- 
dition 6f Spain at this day, were replaced by some- 
thing more smooth in its working, and involving 
Jess expense for its support. Were our letters 
still carried each by private couriers, or were the 
poor left to beg each for his own support by wan- 
dering throughout the country, it would be in per- 
fect analogy with this plan for keeping up roads. 
Not wonderful is it to find, as Mr. Pagan assures 
us, that of the money raised for the roads of the 
county of Fife, seventy or eighty per cent. goes to 
the expense of collection, not to speak of continual 
litigation occasioned by collisions between those 
unhappy beings, the tollmen and their victims. 
Surely it is most desirable that this expense 
were reduced, that tollmen were set free from a 
life so wretched, and that less exercise for the 
Hampden spirit were called for in our carmen and 
postilions. 

es my countrymen, for a Rowland Hill of 
tolls ! 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SAMPSON ON HOMGOPATHY.* 


Tus is the most plausible treatise on Homeo- 
pathy which we have perused. The author, already 
known to the public by a work inculcating humane 
views of crimina] jurisprudence, places the subject 
in a clear and interesting light, and writes with an 
earnestness worthy of a true and good cause. We 
take up the book, as affording us an opportunity 
of placing a companion portraiture of this new 
medical doctrine by the side of that which we 
lately gave of Hydropathy, or the Water Cure. 
The readers will of course bear in mind that what 
they read is the pleading of an advocate, though, 
we thoroughly believe, an honest and disinterested 
one. 

The first chapter is devoted to a view of the 
ordinary system of medicine, respecting which it 
quotes the language of practitioners of high char- 
acter, admitting it to be a science which ‘‘ abounds 
in contradictory facts and loose speculations.” 
Condensed extracts are given from Dr. Craigie’s 
Elements of the Practice of Physic, which, if truly 
presented, would seem to show all to be uncer- 
tainty in ordinary practice in the diseases ague, 
fevers of various kinds, erysipelas, leprosy, ring- 
worm, smallpox, ulcerous sore throat, croup, ca- 
tarrh, gastric inflammation, dysentery, delirium 
tremens, hydrocephalus, paralysis, quinsy, asthma, 
epilepsy, and many others. Thus it appears, thinks 
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our author, that the success of the present system 
is not such as to warrant us in refusing an exam- 
ination of one resting on different principles. He 
further presents quotations of a similar kind, taking 
away almost all faith in blood-letting and mercury, 
which have usually been regarded as the most 
unchallengeable of all remedial agents. From the 
evidence adduced, he considers himself entitled to 
infer, ‘‘ that, from a resort to medical aid, one of 
the three following circumstances will in a majority 
of cases take place :—namely, a complete or par- 
tial cure, with the drawback of some after-suffering 
from the remedies employed ; a failure of the rem- 
edies, so as to leave the disease untouched, with 
the addition, at the same time, of evil consequences 
from the natural action of those remedies; or, 
finally, such a disturbance of the system and weak- 
ening of the vital power as shall rapidly accelerate 
a fatal termination. Under the most favorable 
conditions, therefore, we have no promise of deriv- 
ing a simple and unquestionable benefit. In the 
best case we can look but for an exchange of ills, 
however much in some instances that exchange 
may be in our favor; while under the two last 
suppositions, the prospect is one of little else than 
unmitigated injury.”’ 

After insisting a little more upon the unsatisfac- 
tory results of the present system, shown so dis- 
tressingly in the vast amount of premature mortal- 
ity, Mr. Sampson presses the demand for a new 
and more certain method upon the public at large. 
He speaks of ‘that large class of superficial 
persons who, while they feel themselves both 
unwilling and incompetent to examine evidence on 
scientific points, are nevertheless apt, for the sake 
of popularity, to echo, as if from their own delib- 
erate opinion, the prejudices of others, and thus to 
indispose persons over whom they possess influ- 
ence—for the very weak find some still weaker to 
look up to them—from paying attention to the 
subject. The temptation of keeping on the safe 
side, by refusing to recognize, or even to examine, 
a new doctrine until the majority have come over 
to it, is irresistible to those who do not feel suffi- 
cient power to stand alone ; and in yielding to the 
impulse, they incur no other charge than that of 
weakness. But when such persons cease to con- 
fine themselves to a mere reserve of judgment, 
and flippantly repeat as original, or quote with 
approbation, the contemptuous remarks of a third 
party, it would be well, on all occasions, that they 
should be visited with reproof. If they feel them- 
selves competent to examine the evidence in rela- 
tion to it, it is their duty to do so, and not to give 
an opinion until the task be completed ; and if they 
do not feel thus competent, they certainly cannot 
be fit to judge of the competency of those whose 
sentiments they echo, since-it is much easier to 
decide upon a plain statement of facts, than upon 
the existence of those intellectual and moral quali- 
ties which must be possessed by another, to justify 
us in adopting his judgment as our own.” 

Homeopathy comes forward as a medical method 
founded on one law affecting our bodily constitu- 
tion. It considers the symptoms of a disease, not 
as a part of the disease itself, but as the effects of 
an effort of nature to throw off or rid herself of the 
disease. It is held, accordingly, to be the first 
object of a physician to favor and aid nature in this 
effort. For this purpose, his applications ought to: 
be of a kind which have been found to produce dis- 
eases analogous to that under which the patient: 
labors. What first suggested the idea to Hahne-- 
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mann, the founder of howopathy, was an experi- 
ment he tried with Peruvian bark, which he found 
to produce all the symptoms of the disorder for 
which it had been celebrated as a remedy ; namely, 
intermittent fever. ‘* From the results of patient 
experiments, undertaken by himself and some de- 
voted friends, and carefully conducted through a 
long series of years, the peculiarity which had been 
discovered to attach to the operation of quinine, 
of producing symptoms analogous to those of the 
disease for which it is a remedy, was found to 
attach also (as far as these experiments went) to 
every other medicine ; and thus a mass of evidence 
was collected, sufficient, in the absence of opposing 
facts, to lead to a conviction that the property thus 
observed is a universal characteristic of remedial 
agents.” The details of these experiments are 
open to examination in the books where they are 
published. They form, Mr. Sampson says, a 
ground for the belief in a homeopathic law ; but 
the system has also practical results in its favor. 
‘* Statistical reports duly verified, showing the 
comparative results of the homeopathic and allo- 
pathic treatment, are now to be had from many of 
the chief cities of Europe and America, embracing 
a sufficient number of cases to enable all those 
whose minds are open to evidence of any sort, to 
arrive at a definite judgment upon their respective 
claims. Of these statistics, the most important 
perhaps are those which réfer to the treatment of 
cholera, the results thus obtained having produced 
the first strong popular impression in sco of 
the efficiency of homeopathy. The high rate of 
mortality in the cases of epidemic cholera which 
occurred in Europe in 1831, is well known. ‘ As 
respects this country,’ writes Dr. Elliotson, ‘I 
cannot but think that if all the patients had been 
left alone, the mortality would have been much 
the same as it has been; for we are not in the 
least more informed as to the proper remedies, 
than we were when the first case of cholera oc- 
curred. Some say they have cured the disease by 
bleeding; others by calomel; others by opiam ; 
and others, again, say that opium does harm. No 
doubt many poor creatures died uncomfortably, 
who would have died tranquilly if nothing had 
been done to them.’ While Dr. Joseph Brown, 
by whom the course of the disease was observed 
at Sunderland, from its commencement in October 
to its cessation in January, states the mortality to 
have been 202 out of 534 attacked, or 38 per 
cent., and he speaks of a mortality of only 22% 
rcent., in the epidemic which prevailed in the 
Residasay of Madras from 1818 to 1822, as ‘a 
proud monument to the skill of the medical men 
employed, and to medical science in general.’ 
Now, the results of the homeopathic treatment of 
this disease in Europe in 1831, show a total of 
2753 cured out of 3017 persons attacked, being a 
mortality of only 8t per cent., and must be held, 
therefore, if the eulogium of Dr. Brown on the 
practitioners of Madras is in any way deserved, 
as a ‘ proud monument’ of the skill of the homeo- 
pathic practitioners, and to the ‘ science in gen- 
eral,’ by which their practice had been guided.”’ 
So far, homeopathy presents nothing that the 
public, if not the profession, could have opposed 
otherwise than on practical grounds; but then— 
the small doses! Homeopathic doctors adminis- 
ter their medicines in quantity extremely minute, 
triturating the solid, and diluting the liquid, till, in 
some instances, the decillionth part of a grain or of 
-a drop is attained. In defence of this practice Mr. 
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Sampson appeals to experience. Hahnemann found 
‘that there was a much greater susceptibility of 
the system to medicines administered in accordance 
with the symptoms, than in opposition to them, or 
in disregard of them, and that it would consequently 
be necessary to lower the dose to an amount which, 
while it would eventually be followed by a percep- 
tible improvement in the condition of the patient, 
would produce, in its first action, no distressing or 
dangerous results.” The smallness of the dose 
is, the homeopathists say, a question apart from 
the fundamental law of homeopathy itself ; but 
there is a separate rationale for it. ‘* A little re- 
flection,’’ says Mr. Sampson, ‘* will convince us 
that there must be some portions of our organiza- 
tion, of the fineness of which the human mind 
would be inadequate to form the slightest concep- 
tion, It will also.appear that these structures are 
of far higher importance towards the maintenance 
of life than the coarser and more outward portions 
of the frame, and that disease becomes dangerous 
and severe in proportion to the extent to which 
they are affected. In the most deep-seated aflec- 
tions, therefore, it is to these tissues that the pow- 
ers of medicine have to be directed ; and when we 
know that medicinal substances, like all material 
bodies, are infinitely divisible ; that we can never, 
by any process, reduce them to atoms so fine but 
that they might still be infinitely reduced, it seems 
at once obvious, that if we wish them to reach, and 
to act upon those parts to which I have alluded, 
and in relation to some of the delicate machinery 
of which the finest atom to be attained from our 
very highest attenuations would appear coarse and 
ponderable, we must endeavor to bring them not 
only into a finer state than that in which they are 
ordinarily used, but into a state of exiguity far 
beyond anything to which we have been accus- 
tomed in dealing with coarser structures. It is 
simply, in fact, proportioning the delicacy of our 
agents to the delicacy of the instruments upon 
which they are to operate.” 

The homeopathists administer but one medicine 
at a time, on which Mr. Sampson lays much stress. 
They attribute importance also to the trituration to 
which it has been subjected, and to its being re- 
ceived upon the tongue, instead of being swallowed 
into the stomach, the proper business of which is, 
they say, to receive alimentary substances, and 
which speaks loudly for their system by the loath- 
ing and rejection which are usually excited by 
doses of common medicine. 

Finally, our author treats of the opposition which 
homeopathy has met with, and answers a number 
of the special objections made to it by medical 
writers. ‘* Dr. Pereira says that the doses are so 
small, that ‘ it is difficult to believe they can produce 
any effect on the system, and therefore we may infer 
that the supposed Lennspsie cures are referrible 
to nature ;’ but it by no means follows that this 
inference will prove correct. There are many 
things which are difficult to believe, but which, 
nevertheless, we are compelled to admit; so that 
if it were really, as he alleges, difficult to believe 
that to operate successfully on an organization of 
the delicacy of which it is impossible for the human 
mind to form the remotest estimate, we must em- 
ploy agents so delicate as to be likewise beyond 
all our ordinary conceptions ; the fact of this diffi- 
culty existing would have very little weight in the 
face of daily experience. It is ‘ difficult’ to believe 
that, by arranging the vibrations of sound in a par- 
ticular manner, two loud sounds may be made to 
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produce silence ; and also that, owing to an analo- 
gous property of light, two strong lights may be 
made to produce darkness. It is ‘difficult’ to 
believe that the most sensitive lady might plunge 
her uncovered hand into a caldron of ee tar 
without receiving the slightest injury; while, if 
her hand were covered with a glove, it would be 
dreadfully burnt. It is ‘difficult’ to believe that 
the white light from the sun is composed of all 
the primary colors; that the principal supporter 
of life and combustion is a gas which constitutes 
part of our atmosphere, and is not cognizable by 
our senses ; that when iron filings are strewed on 
a board, and a magnet is held underneath, they are 
immediately attracted, and this to the same extent 
as if the interposing substance were not there ; 
that owing to the attraction of a particular metal 
to oxygen, the extraordinary phenomenon may be 
presented of ice on fire—since potassium, when 
placed upon frozen water, will even abstract oxy- 
gen from it in that state; that if the temperature 
of water be increased beyond the boiling point, the 
insensible vapor will exert an expansive power 
sufficiently great to tear asunder the strongest ves- 
sels in which it may be confined ; and finally, it is 
‘difficult’ to believe almost all things that are 
hourly presented to us, and, above all, the fact of 
our own existence. Still, we should hardly con- 
sider that ‘ we might therefore infer’ that we are 
wrong in connecting these events with the causes 
which experience has shown to be capable of pro- 
ducing them. If mankind had always adopted his 
view of suffering ‘difficulty’ of belief to deter 
them from the task of accumulating facts, and 
from the duty of recognizing those facts, it is quite 
certain that science would have slumbered from 
the creation of the world down to the present 
time.” 

So far we have followed Mr. Sampson without 
deeming it necessary to introduce any comment of 
our own. We would now remark that, while 
homeopathy presents much that demands the 
attention of liberal medical men, its professors 
ought also to make some allowance for the oppo- 
sition of that class. The doctrine of the infinitesi- 
mal doses, argue upon it as you may, is so opposed 
to all our common ideas as to cause and effect, that 
skepticism is next to unavoidable; and it is not 
only natural, but highly justifiable, to surmise that 
the alleged results are attributable to an absence 
of medicine altogether, rather than to the presence 
of agents so inconceivably minute. We are every 
day taking forty times the amount of their most 
active doses in our food, and that without perceiv- 
ing any result beyond what is natural and normal. 
Admitting, on the other hand, the probability of 
the negative character of the homeopathic doses, 
what an important consideration does it become for 
the orthodox practitioners, that many cures arise, 
to all appearance, from both this system of treat- 
ment and from hydropathy, where medicine is 
abandoned even in name ! 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 


“Teri me, father, what is meant by geome- 
try’? Such were the words of a child of nine 
~~ old one summer evening in the year 1632. 

ey were uttered in a large room in a house in 
Paris, and addressed to a pale, intelligent-looking 
man in the prime of life. He was seated at a table 
covered with books, maps, &c., and the shade 








which deep thought and incessant study had cast 
over his brow, was dissipated by the well-pleased 
smile with which he gazed on the upturned face 
of his little son. It was no common countenance 
he looked on: childish as were the features, mind 
had stamped them, and a fervent soul looked 
through those bright young eyes, as the boy 
anxiously awaited his father’s reply. 

‘*Geometry, my child, is the science which 
considers the extent of bodies; that is to say, 
their three dimensions—length, breadth, and 
depth ; it teaches how to form figures in a just, 
precise manner, and to compare them one with 
another.”’ 

‘« Father,” said the child, ‘‘ I will learn geome- 

‘** Nay, my boy, you are too young and sickly 
for such a study ; you have been all day porin 
over your books. Go now into the garden wit 
your cousin Charles, and have a pleasant game of 
play this fine evening.”’ 

**T don’t care for the playthings that amuve 
Charles, and he does not like my books. Dc 
father, let me stay here with you ; and tell me if 
the straight and round lines you often draw are 
part of geometry *”’ 

The father sighed as he looked at the slight 
delicate form and flushed cheek of his son, and 
taking the little burning hand in his, and putting 
aside his books, ‘‘ Well, Blaise,’’ he answered, 
**T will take a walk with you myself, and we will 
breathe the fresh air, and smell the sweet flowers ; 
but you must ask me no more questions about 
geometry.” 

Such was one of the first manifestations of 
Blaise Pascal’s intellect: the early dawning of 
that mathematical genius destined in a few years 
to astonish Europe, and which would probably 
have achieved wonders in science, rivalling the 
subsequent discoveries of Newion and La Place, 
had he not, while still young, abandoned the pur- 
suit of earthly knowledge, and dedicated all his 
powers of mind and body to the service of religion 
and the good of his fellow-men. 

His father, Etienne Pascal, was a man of talent, 
well known and much esteemed by the literati of 
his day. He felt a parent’s pride in watching the 
opening powers of his son's mind, but he also felt 
a parent’s fears for the fragile form which en- 
shrined it, and he wisely sought to draw the little 
Blaise from his darling sedentary studies, and 
induce him to share in the out-door amusements 
which boys of his age in general love. Having 
himself experienced the absorbing nature of mathe- 
matical pursuits, he did not wish his son to engage 
in them until his mind should be matured and his 
body in greater vigor; and as Blaise did not again 
mention the word geometry, and ceased to linger 
so long in the study, his father hoped that balls 
and hoops had at length chased circles and tri- 
angles from his brain. At the end of a long corri- 
dor in Mr. Pascal’s house there was an apartment 
which was used only as a lumber-room, and con- 
sequently seldom opened. He one day entered it 
in search of some article, and what was his sur- 
prise to see little Blaise kneeling on the floor, and, 
with a piece of charcoal in his hand, busily occu 
pied in drawing triangles, circles, and parallelo- 
grams. The child was so much absorbed in 
his employment that he heeded not the open- 
ing of the door, and it was not till his father spoke 
eaves raised his head. ‘* What are you doing, 
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** Oh father, don’t be angry ; indeed I could not 
put geometry out of my mo ; every night I used 
to lie awake thinking of it, and so | came here to 
work away at these lines.”’ 

M. Pascal looked, and with delighted astonish- 
ment perceived that his child, without instruction, 
without knowing the name of a single geometrical 
figure, had demonstrated that the three angles of 
every triangle, taken together, are equal to two 
right angles—a truth established by the thirty- 
second proposition of the first book of Euclid. 
The father now saw that it was in vain to repress 
his son’s thirst for knowledge : he gave him every 
assistance in the study of mathematics, while at 
the same time he watched over his health. Ar- 
rived at the age of eleven years, this wonderful 
boy composed a treatise on the nature of sound ; 
in which he sought to explain why a glass, when 
struck by a knife, gives a sound that ceases as 
soon as the hand is applied to it. Five years after- 
wards appeared his celebrated ‘* Treatise on Conic 
Sections,’’ admired by the great mathematicians of 
the time. The famous Descartes could not be per- 
suaded that a work displaying so profound an ac- 
quaintance with science, was the production of a 

outh of sixteen. Yet it is quite certain that 
laise Pascal was its sole and unaided author. 

He had often observed that the science of num- 
bers is, like the thoughts of men, subject to error : 
he had seen that, in the every-day use of calcula- 
tion, it is very difficult to preserve exactness for 
any considerable time; because memory becomes 
weary still sooner than patience; and when the 
first of these faculties fails, it follows, as a matter 
of course, that mistakes escape notice. In order, 
then, to remedy this defect, he constructed the 
well-known and singular arithmetical machine by 
which, without a pen, without counters and with- 
out understanding arithmetic, all kinds of compu- 
tation may be readily performed. ‘‘ By other 
methods,’’ said he, in writing to Christina, queen 
of Sweden, ‘all the operations are troublesome, 
complicated, long, and uncertain; by mine they 
become easy, simple, quick, and certain.’ 

Le Pére Mersenne, a Parisian monk, about this 
time proposed to the world of science a famous and 
difficult problem. It was required to determine 
the curve line described in the air by a nail at- 
tached to the circumference of a carriage-wheel 
revolving and progressing at an ordinary speed. 
It would not be interesting, nor perhaps intelligi- 
ble, to general readers, were we to attempt ex- 
plaining the difficulties which, in the then state of 
mathematical science, attended the solution of this 
problem. it will suffice to state that, after having 
baffled the efforts of all the t men of the day, 
it was solved hy Pascal, when not twenty years 
old, and while lying on a bed of sickness. ore 
than this: he defied all the mathematicians of Eu- 
rope to resolve in detail the difficulties of the pro- 
blem, offering four hundred francs (equal to two 
thousand in the present day) to him who should 
succeed. All having failed, Pascal gave his own 
solution to the world, and from that moment took 
his place in the first rank of science. 

orriceili, an eminent Italian mathematician, 
taught by Galileo that air is a ponderable fluid, 
tried several experiments by producing a vacuum. 
These induced Pascal to try some others, which 
he caused to be made by his brother-in-law, M. 
Perier, on the mountain of — Dome, in the 
province of Auvergne, and which were crowned 
with brilliant success. Galileo had discovered the 
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weight of the air ; Torricelli, measuring the 

sure of the atmosphere, had found it oases 
column of water of the same base, and thirty-two 
feet in height, or to one of quicksilver of twenty- 
eight inches. The experiments of Paseal con- 
firmed the others, because they established the 
fact, that the column of becomes low in 


the same proportion that the one of air diminishes 
in height. He was the first who proved clearly, 
in a “* Treatise on the Weight and Density of the 


Air,” that the effects—until then attributed to na- 
ture’s abhorring a vacuum—are derived from the 
weight of the atmospheric air ; and reversing this 
point in the physics of the ancients, he established, 
as a principle thenceforth incontestable, that the 
mass of this fluid has a limited and determinable 
weight ; that it weighs more at one time than at 
another, as in thick fogs ; in certain places than in 
others, as in valleys and on Jow ground ; that, 
pressing on all the bodies which it surrounds, it 
acts more powerfully in proportion to its increase 
of weight. From these facts he deduced several 
consequences, such as ascertaining whether two 
places are on the same level; that is to say, 
equally distant from the centre of the earth; or 
which of the two is most elevated, however distant 
from each other they may be. It remained for 
him to show that a small quantity of water may 
keep a great weight balanced ; that two weights 
of different materials, adjusted, while the air is dry, 
to the most perfect equilibrium, lose their equality 
when the air becomes damp ; that bodies floating 
in water weigh precisely as much as the liquid 
they displace ; because the water touching them 
from beneath, and not from above, serves only to 
raise them. Having established these preliminary 
facts, he published a ‘‘ Treatise on the Eouilibrius 
of Fluids.”’ 

In the present day, when immense progress has 
been made both in physics and geometry, the writ- 
ings of Pascal on these subjects are not of much 
practical utility ; but when we reflect that from 
them we derive our first knowledge, we shall al- 
ways regard them with the respect due to monu- 
ments of a genius, which has left its immortal im- 
press on even the most trifling details. 

Having passed some years in these studies and 
recreations, he suddenly resolved to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to an exposition of the Christian 
religion. For this purpose he returned to Paris, 
where, amid the interruptions caused by frequent 
attacks of illness, he conceived and partly executed 
a comprehensive work on Christianity, its nature 
and evidences. This he did not live to complete ; 
but some of its detached fragments, found after his 
death, were published as his ‘‘ Thoughis.”” They 
contain the germ of many a noble sentiment and 
ewe view of human nature, which, had they 

wrought out, and the rough outline filled up 
by a master’s hand, would have formed a work fit 
for immortality. About this period of his life he 
ublished the ‘‘ Provincial Letters,’ which have 
n characterized by competent judges as the 
most perfect prose work in the French language. 
They treat of the points in dispute between the 
Jansenists, whose cause Pascal espoused, and the 
company of Jesuits. We find in them the pointed 
wit and dramatic powers of Moliére, mingled with 
the sublime eloquence of Bossuet. When the 
latter was asked which book in the world he would 
choose to have been the author of, he immediately 
replied, ‘* the Provincial Letters.” 
'ascal in his thirtieth year already exhibited the 
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symptoms of premature decay. He was an old 
man at that period when it is generally considered 
that both the physical and mental powers are most 
fully developed. But his health had sustained a 
severe shock from his intense application to study, 
noless than from the ever-stirring activity of his 
genius. He had been for many years under the 
care of medical men. Perceiving that the cure 
of their patient could not be effected so long as 
he persisted in the indulgence of his sedentary 
and studious habits, the physicians advised him to 
take as much exercise as possible, which would at 
once strengthen his enfeebled frame and divert him 
from his mental fatigue. In pursuance of this ad- 
vice, Paseal used to go out in a carriage every day 
to the bridge of Neuilli. His only surviving and 
fondly-loved sister, Madame Perier, who with her 
husband and family resided in the country, fre- 
quently visited him, and left nothing undone that 
affection could suggest to support and cheer him. 
One morning in the month of October, 1654, she 
accompanied him in his accustomed drive. The 
day was lovely, and Pascal’s enfeebled frame 
seemed to receive strength from the balmy air, 
while he conversed with ease and pleasure. He 
spoke of the folly of national antipathies, and the 
sin of war. ‘* Fancy,”’ he said, ‘‘ a Frenchman ad- 
dressing an Englishman, and asking him, ‘ Why 
do you want to kill me?’ ‘ What!’ the other 
answers, ‘don’t you live at the other side of the 
water? My friend, if you lived on this side, I 
should be an assassin, and it would be most unjust 
to kill you; but as you live at the other side, 1'm 
a brave fellow, and feel quite justified in taking 
your life.’ Persons of great al little minds,’’ he 
afterwards remarked, ‘* are subject to the same ac- 
cidents and annoyances ; but the latter are on the 
circumference of the wheel, and the former near 
the centre, and thus are they less agitated by the 
same movements. Yet even in his loftiest state, 
what is man, fettered as he is by frail body! The 
mind of the greatest man in the world is not so in- 
dependent as to remain undisturbed by the noise 
around him. It does not require the sound of a 
cannon to impede his train of thought; the wind- 
ing of a pulley, or the shutting of a door, is suffi- 
cient. Don’t be astonished that the philosopher 
reasons hadly now ; a fly is buzzing about his ears ; 
that ’s enough to render him incapable of deep re- 
flection. !f you want him to discover truth, drive 
away the insect which keeps his reason in check, 
and troubles the powerful intelligence that governs 
cities and kingdoms. Yet is the study of the hu- 
man mind, in all its greatness and littleness, the 
noblest of pursuits.’’ 

‘*T have often regretted, dear brother,’’ said 
Madame Perier, ‘‘ your relinquishing the grand 
career of science you had entered on, and chang- 
ing so completely your course of thought.”’ 

** Dear sister,’’ said Paseal, ‘‘ 1 had passed much 
time in the study of abstract sciences ; but it dis- 
heartened me to find how few persons there were 
with whom I could hold communion about them. 
When I commenced the study of man, I saw that 
these abstract sciences are not fitted for him, and 
that I wandered farther from my path in diving 
into them, than did others in avoiding them; and 
I forgave them their ignorance. I believed that I 
should find companions, at least, in the study of 
man, because it is the knowledge which best befits 
him. I was deceived: there are yet fewer who 
study man than geometry.” 

hile thus speaking they came to the bridge ; 





and the horses taking fright, and refusing all con- 
trol, plunged headlong into the river Seine. For- 
tunately, however, the strong concussion broke 
their harness, and the carriage remained on the 
border of the precipice, while the horses were 
hurled below. By this means the life of Pascal 
was saved from instantaneous destruction ; but his 
health received, nevertheless, a severe shock. 
One may easily imagine what effect this sudden 
fright and violent motion must have produced in 
the weakened state of his constitution. He fell 
into a fit, from which he was with great difficulty 
recovered. A severe illness followed, the effects 
of which he never got quite over. Yet the gentle 
and fervent charity of his nature shone forth all 
the more brilliantly for his bodily sufferings. He 
gave alms to an extent which appeared folly to his 
acquaintances. One of them lectured him one day 
on his imprudent expenditure, which, he affirmed, 
would speedily bring him to poverty. Pascal 
smiled, and quietly replied, ‘‘I have often re- 
marked, that however poor a man may be when 
dying, he always leaves something behind him.” 

He denied himself the comforts, and even the 
necessaries of life, in order to minister more abun- 
dantly to the wants of the poor. He always pre- 
served the utmost purity of mind and manners; 
and he would never suffer the pleasures of the ta- 
ble to be extolled in his presence, remarking, that 
food was simply intended to satisfy the appetite 
and nourish the body, not to pamper the senses. 
The unfortunate ever found inhim abrother. One 
day, as he was returning from the church of St. 
Sulpice, he was accosted by a young and beautiful 
peasant girl. ‘‘ Oh, sir,’’ she said, ‘* for the love 
of God give me a few sous!” 

Pascal stopped, touched at the danger to which 
her youth and beauty would expose her, if suffered 
to wander unprotected through the streets of Paris. 
He inquired into her history. ‘* My father,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ was a mason, and lived some leagues from 
the city. A short time since he fell from some 
scaffolding, and was killed on the spot, leaving my 
mother and me alone and friendless in the world. 
We managed for a time to support ourselves, till 
my mother’s health failed ; and after struggling in 
vain against her illness, she this morning entered 
the hospital, where, though I can visit her, I am 
not permitted to live, so that, to avoid starvation, 
i am forced to beg."’ 

‘* My poor child,” said Pascal, ‘‘ yours is a hard 
lot ; I will try what can be done for you.”’ 

He immediately conducted her to the house of a 
venerable ecclesiastic, to whom, without making 
himself known, he gave a sum of money sufficient 
for her food and clothing, promising to send next 
day a charitable lady to take charge of her. This 
was Madame Perier, who entered warmly into her 
brother’s benevolent feelings, and took care of the 
grateful young girl until a respectable situation 
was provided forher. Who can describe the feel- 
ings of the poor sick mother when she heard of the 
kindness that had been shown her daughter! She 
longed to bless her henefactor, her guardian angel, 
who had saved her child from misery, perhaps 
from ruin. Yet Pascal would not suffer his name 
to be disclosed, and it was not till after his death 
that he was known to have performed this good 
action. Truly might it be said that he 


“‘ Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.” 


Notwithstanding his habitual gravity, he had a 
fund of natural wit, and keen penetration into 
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character ; and could have been sarcastic, but the 
overflowing kindliness of his temperament forbade 
it. He one day remarked, ‘ The authors who are 
incessantly announcing my book, my history, my 
commentary, would they not do better to say, our 
book, our commentary, our history? for generally 
speaking, there is more in their works that belongs 
to others than to themselves,”’ 

One of his maxims was, “if you wish others to 
speak well of you, do not = well of yourself.’’ 
Another just remark was this—‘‘ In proportion as 
we have our minds enlarged, we discover in the 
world a greater number of original characters— 
commonplace people do not perceive any distin- 
guishing difference between men.”’ 

It may not be out of place to cite a remark of 
Pascal’s alluding to the strange political revolu- 
tions of Europe, and the casting down of crowned 
heads, which took place in his day. He says, 
‘* Who would ever have supposed that an individ- 
ual possessing the friendship of the king of Eng- 
land, the king of Poland, and the queen of Swe- 
den, might be left destitute in the world, without 
an asylum or retreat t”’ 

This refers to three revolutions which had oc- 
curred in Europe nearly at the same time. 

We will now set down, somewhat at random, a 
few of his remarks breathing a spirit of true phi- 
losophy. 

‘* There is nothing more common than good 
things: all we require is to discern them; and it 
is certain they are all natural, and within our 
reach. Yet it is universally the case that we do 
not know how to distinguish them. It is not 
among strange and extraordinary things that we 
are to look for excellence. In rising to attain it, 
we but leave it behind us. We muststoop. The 
best books are those which each reader thinks he 
could have written himself. Nature, which is 
alone good, is common and familiar to all.’’ 

** Curiosity is often but vanity. Most frequently 
we wish for avelicion, only in order to speak of it. 
We would not undertake a long sea voyage, if we 
were never to talk about it; and for the simple 
pleasure of seeing, without the hope of conversing 
with any one about our travels.”’ 

‘*A horse does not seek to be admired by his 
companion. We sce indeed a sort of canditialt 
between them in the race, but it is not followed up ; 
for when in the stable, the most clumsy and worst- 
made horse will not yield his oats to another. It 
is not so with men: they rest not satisfied with 
their perfections, unless they are made the means 
of asserting their superiority over others.”’ 

** The virtue of a man ought not to be measured 
by one or two unusual efforts, but by his habitual 
course of life.”’ 

‘* Nature has perfections, to show that she is the 
image of God; and defects, to show that she is 
only his image.”’ 

Many of his most valuable remarks have been 
lost, from his neglecting to write them down ; in- 
trusting them to his memory, which was indeed so 
great, that he was never known to forget anything 
which he had once imprinted on his mind. 

The enemies of Pascal thought to diminish his 
glory by suppressing his eulogium in the ‘‘ Lives 
of Illustrious Men,’’ by Perrault; but this only 
served to enhance it the more, for every one applied 
to them the words of Tacitus—‘‘, Cassius ru- 
tus shone more brightly because their images were 
not seen.”’ 

The life of Blaise Pascal drew near its termina- 
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tion. A fatal disease was preying upon him, 
brought on by the intense working of a mighty soul, 
enshrined in a feeble body—* Its shell the spirit 
wore.”” A deep shade of gloom and despondency, 
arising from physical causes, often clouded his 
mind. But his sufferings were soothed by the 
fond attentions of his sister. She brought her 
family to Paris, and having taken a house near his, 
devoted herself to him with anxious affection. One 
day, while still able to walk out, he was accosted 
in the street by a wretched-looking man holding a 
little boy by the hand. His countenance showed 
marks of suffering, and his tale was a sad one. 
He had been a journeyman shoemaker, and lived 
happily with his wife and little ones, inhabiting a 
] house in the outskirts of Paris. A fire broke 
out one night; his little dwelling, with all that it 
contained, was consumed. He and his family 
escaped with their lives ; but, from exposure to cold 
and anxiety, his wife and two children fell victims 
to fever ; and he only just recovered from the same 
disease, was forced with his remaining child, to 
beg a morsel of bread. Pascal’s heart was touched 
by his tale, and, not satisfied with relieving his im- 
mediate wants, he took him to his own house, and 
desired him to make it his home until his health 
should be reéstablished, and he should be able to 
rocure work. Some days passed on, and Pascal 
me rapidly worse: he could with difficulty 
leave his room, and was forced to discontinue his 
accustomed walks. His sister's fond cares were 
now indispensable to his comfort: every day she 
passed in his chamber, ministering to his wants, 
and learning holy lessons of patience and resigna- 
tion, springing from love to God, and submission to 
His holy will. The poor shoemaker also tried, by 
every means in his power, to serve his benefactor ; 
and the pleasant laugh and winning ways of his 
little son Benes often soothed and cheered Pascal, 
who dearly loved children. 

He had an old female servant, who had lived in 
his house and served him faithfully for many years. 
One morning she entered his room before the hour 
when Madame Perier generally came, and with- 
drawing the curtains, she gazed sorrowfully on the 
wasted form and hectic cheek of her beloved mas- 
ter. 

** How do you feel to-day, sir?’’ 

‘** Not well, Cecile ; I passed a sleepless night ; 
but I had sweet thoughts, which comforted me.”’ 

The old woman proceeded to arrange the room, 
and her master said—‘‘ Where is little George, 
Cecile? I have not heard his merry voice this 
morning.’’ 

**Oh, sir, I wanted to tell you about him, and 
still, seeing you so poorly, I did not know how to 
do it; for 1’m afraid it will flurry you so.” 

** Speak, speak, Cecile! What has happened 
to the child?”’ 

** Oh nothing, sir; but all yesterday he was very 
dull and heavy, and would not eat: his father 
watched him all night, and early this morning 
brought the doctor to see him, and he says the 
child has got the small-pox; and when I asked 
him if he could not be removed to another house, 
he said it would risk the boy’s life to do so. 
However, I’m sure I don't know what we're to 
éo; for we could not endanger Madame Perier 
and her darling children for the sake of a beggar’s 
brat.”” 

Pascal thought for a moment. ‘ No Cecile,” 
he said, ‘‘ their nealth must not be risked, nor shall 
poor little George be removed. I will go to my 
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sister's: I know her rooms are all oceupied, but I 
am sure she wil! spare a small one, good enough 
for me during the short time I shall want it.” 
Madame Perier soon came, and the arrangement 
was made according to his wishes. After provid- 
ing amply for the comfort of the sick boy and his 
father, he left his quiet house and airy apartment, 
never to return thither again. With much pain, 
and suffering greatly from exhaustion, he was 
borne to his sister’s house. There, on the 19th of 
August, 1662, at the age of thirty-nine years, the 
tle and holy spirit of Blaise Pascal returned to 
im who gave it, leaving to the world a name 
which will live as the representative of splendid 
talents, united to self-denying benevolence and 
ardent piety. 





POLAND: NATIONALITY. 


Tue Russian, Prussian, and Austrian govern- 
ments, are evidently anxious to prevent informa- 
tion respecting the state of the countries which 
have just been the scene of insurrectionary move- 
ments from escaping to Western Europe. This is 
bad spate on the part of two of these govern- 
ments. ustria and Prussia are amenable to the 

ublic opinion of Western Europe ; and enough 
Oo transpired to render explanation on their part 
inevitable. Already, the conduct of Austria in 
Italy has rendered it difficult for any French gov- 
ernment to restrain its excitable nation within the 
limits of neutrality. It is admitted in newspapers 
subjected to the Austrian censorship, that the in- 
surrectionary movement of the Galician nobles has 
been checked or suppressed by agrarian insurrec- 
tions of the peasantry ; and that, in one instance 
at least, the peasants have been encouraged to 
attack the nobles indiscriminately, by promises of 
reward from an officer of the government. How 
long does the government at Vienna imagine that 
a French cabinet will be able to hold in check 
French sympathizers with Italian liberalism, when 
it is allowed to be published uncontradicted, that 
the Austrian authorities can only maintain them- 
selves by making common cause with the Terry- 
Alts of their Sclavonian provinces against the edu- 
cated classes'' The legitimate sphere of Prussia’s 
ambition is inGermany ; where her comparatively 
liberal institutions and preponderating material 
power make her the most important member of 
that national organization which is slowly develop- 
ing itself under the influence of the Diet, the Zoll- 
verein, and the approximation of the reformed 
churches. Does the Prussian government imagine 
that it will conciliate the confidence of the national 
and liberal parties of Germany by concealing the 
actual state of affairs in Posen, after it is known 
that all the unarrested nobility of the province 
have been ordered to confine themselves for the 
present within the boundaries of their respective 
estates ? 

In striving to suppress the struggles of the Poles 
to restore their nationality, and in holding upa 
screen to prevent the peoples of Western Europe 
from seeing by what means that nationality is 
trodden down, Austria and Prussia are making 
themselves the catspaws of Russia. Russian insti- 
tations are framed on the Oriental model—a 
monarchical despotism with a religious sanction. 
The aim of the Russian government is to cast the 
minds of its subjects in one servile mould, in order 
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that they may be used as one great army for 
conquering the barbarous states on its frontier. 
The mass of the Russian territories are remote 
from the influence of European opinion; the 
Polish provinces alone are exposed to it; and in 
Poland the strongest measures are required for 
converting the inhabitants into Russians on the 
approved court model. The institations both of 

russia and Austria could tolerate safely the pres- 
ervation of a large amount of rationality among 
their Polish subjects; but this they attempt to 
crush in order to promote the internal policy of 
Russia. And this must be effected by a system of 
coercion, alien to the disposition of both govern- 
ments, and which cannot but diminish the respect 
of their other subjects and their allies. 

The struggle against nationality is a hopeless 
one. Nationality is the idea of the age—not 
among the Poles alone but among all European 
peoples. The two most powerful, and, take them 
all in all, most prosperous and respected nations 
of Eurepe, are France and England; and this 
eg sa they owe in no small degree to their 

ing large and homogeneous states—nations in 
the strictest acceptation of the term. During the 
worst periods of the revolution, the French people 
displayed an energy moral and physical which 
never had appeared in them while a mere conge- 
ries of provinces under the old monarchy, because 
at the revolution they had grown into a nation 
** one and indivisible.”’ The aspiration of every 
enlightened German is to see his country become 
one nation; and the development of Germany’s 
material resources, by multiplying financial, com- 
mercial, and other compacts between the states 
into which it is parcelled out, and increasing their 
mutual dependence, is gradually realizing the 
idea. The wish of every Italian patriot for centu- 
ries back has been to see Italy one nation. The 
acknowledged source of Spanish degradation and 
weakness is the want of a sense of common nation- 
ality among the provinces. Even among the low 
morasses of Denmark and on the bleak mountains 
beyond the Baltic there are ardent and busy apos- 
tles of a Scandinavian nationality. It has become 
part of the European political creed, that great 
states are less likely to rush inconsiderately into 
war than small ones; and that states in which a 
large share in the exercise of legislative and ad- 
ministrative government is vested in the people, 
are more moral, energetic, and prosperous, than 
those in which the people are mere passive instru- 
ments in the hands of their rulers. A corollary to 
this thesis is, that the homogeneousness of a peo- 
ple is (in Europe) the best guide for defining the 
limits of states; that as we have one great nation 
with an English language and literature, and 
another with a French language and literature, so 
it is desirable that we should have nations with 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, and Po- 
lish languages and literatures. This is the ten- 
dency of the age, and European governments set 
themselves in vain against it. This it is that 
keeps alive a sympathy for Polish insurgents even 
in those who must blame and deplore their rash 
and ill-calculated insurrections. There is no 


ace for the Eastern provinces of Austria and 

russia while the Austrian and Prussian govern- 
ments submit to be the tools of Russia, in a hope- 
less attempt, the mere connivance at which impli- 
cates them in cruelties to which they are naturally 
averse.— Spectator, 21 March. 
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GERMANY AND POLAND. 


WE see it asserted in London that the Polish 
insurrection is es yaa oe Asa national move- 
ment it is suppre: : 
order which will take long time to subside. It is 
not the rebels alone that have made provision for 
future tumult: Austria has set class against class 
in Galicia; has taught the try a tiger-thirst 
for the blood of nobles ; and has encouraged them 
to claim emancipation from feudal burdens, which, 
for fear of inviting similar claims in her German 
provinces, she dares not grant—she must therefore 
prepere to suppress aservile insurrection provoked 
by her own false promises. Cracow, by no means 
the place most gravely implicated. in the revolt, is 
treated like a conquered city. Meanwhile, signs 
of a seriously unsettled state of public feeling show 
themselves in Germany. That which the censor- 
ship suppresses in newspapers and regular publi- 
cations, that which cannot be uttered at what we 
call public meetings, is whispered in private meet- 
ings, breaks out in jokes at the saturnalia of the 
carnival, or is exhibited in the unaccountable and 
sudden arrest of men noted for activity and ability 
of mind. Mpeg: ory te drifting to, every one 
out of it must see. King Frederick William seems 
to have a half glimpse of the truth ; and he stands 
ready for the storm, his promised “ constitution ’’ 
cut-and-dry against the threatened revolution, to 
concede it too late. Austria is in a different plight. 
Tn the Austrian dominions there is a government 
but no nation. A German cabinet in Vienna gov- 
erns Italian, Sclavonian, Magyar, and German 
provinces, by the trick of employing the regiments 
raised in each to keep down the popular spirit in 
some one of the others. A revolution would only 
give a new constitution to Prussia, (to Germany ¢) 
but it would break up Austria altogether.—Specta- 
tor, 28 March. 





——— 


THE MASSACRE OF TARNOW. 


Tue massacre of Tarnow is certainly one of the 
most awful and disgraceful events of our time :— 
the gentry of a country massacred in a few hours 
by the peasantry, authorized to such acts by the 
authorities, and enticed to it by a price put on the 
head of the slain, which price the peasants no 
more blushed to receive than to earn. Is this the 
paternal government of Austria? Is this the rela- 
tion of landed proprietor and peasant in eastern 
countries’ Nor is the circumstance an isolated 
one. Little as we hear of what passes in the depth 
of Russian provinces, we have had accounts of 
Russian lords and their families massacred and 
burned by the serfs amongst whom they live. 

And we are told, that communist principles have 
made their way midst this Sclavonic serf popula- 
tion. It was certainly an ingenious and malignant 
idea to propagate such doctrines amidst a serf 
population, and we are not surprised at their suc- 
cess. To tell the degraded brute that he is a 
man, that he is the equal of the race which grinds 
him, and lives by the sweat of his brow, must be 
flattering to the serf. To give him this knowledge, 
combined with Christian belief, is to administer an 
anodyne with what of itself is poison. But the 
Austrian police and priesthood would have soon 
ferreted out and crushed a religious propaganda. 
Communist missionaries have, however, escaped 
them. They keep out freedom, but let in licen- 
tiousness ; proscribe a Protestant, but overlook 


but it has left seeds of dis-| 





GERMANY AND POLAND==THE MASSACRE OF TARNOW. 


the infidel ; and will allow no one to spi inst 
~~ re isér unless he go the length Tom Paine 

Herein is the danger that menaces the whole 
Selavonic world, be it Prussia, Austria, or Russia. 
It has no middle class. The peasants stand alone, 
shut out from contact, sympathy, information. 
Their ignorance is such, that any idle story or 
misrepresentation suffices to excite their zeal, arm 
their hands with forks and scythes, and imbrue 
them in blood. All their superiors are their 
enemies, for none of their superiors have done 
their duty by them. They have been made beasts 
of the field, and as beasts, when excited, they act. 
We see, from history, what insurrections of the 
peasantry have been in ruder times, when there 
were no middle classes, and when the peasants 
rose. Mercy, humanity, and all motives higher 
than animal vengeagce disappear from such wars. 
All countries have had samples of it ; and the east 
of Europe seems destined to be visited by the 
scourge. Hitherto we have seen but symptoms, 
and we may see graver ones. The admitted spread 
of communist doctrines is a potent sign. For, 
after all, the preachers of such doctrines must be 
few, secret, and of small resources. Their success 
must have proceeded less from themselves than 
from the readiness of the people to catch and 
communicate such doctrines. When the country 
is furze, and that furze dry, a spark is sufficient to 
put all in flame. 

Poland rose in 1830, but it was from a political 
cause ; and the serf does riot understand politics. 
What knows he, or cares he, for his country’s 
inde ce, when he knows not yet what is the 
independence or freedom of the individual! There 
is no use in hoisting a political flag for the serf. 
You must hang befure him a social one. He is 
benumbed, stupid, resigned ; but he hath concen- 
trated vengeance in him, and if you but show him 
who is his oppressor and his foe, he will take you 
at your word, and stand. The Austrians did this 
at Tarnow. And we learn that the Austrian 
government itself is frightened at its success ; for 
it discovers an inflammable principle, just as likely 
to be turned against the government as the aris- 
tocracy. 

What is to be dreaded in Bohemia, Galicia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Russia, is not political in- 
surrection, but social war; not a plot of nobles or 
students, or young officers, but an uprising of 
serfs, and of ts akin to serfs. Were Scla- 
vonia alone shut out from all European contact, 
things might go on quietly as in the past. The 
peasantry might remain contented till a mercantile 
and citizen class arose, and then, both united, 
would compel! aristocracy and crown to share with 
them social and political rights. 

But civilized Ratope stands at Selavonia’s door. 


And the ambition of despots, in destroying and 
= Poland, have effectually destroyed all 


arrier and frontier. The literature, the religion, 
the principles, and enlightenment of Germany, 
come to the door of nigh one-half of the Poles, and 
of course cannot be kept from the remainder. The 
schoolmaster will not let serfage be; and those 
who would perpetuate it must perish. These same 
serfs, in the first burst of their choler, the first use 
of their free arms, may strike down their own 
nobles. But they will not stop there. The armies 
of the government, the police, the whole force, are 
of the blood and families of serfs. And if commu- 
nist principles penetrate into the cottage, depend 
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upon it they would not be kept out of the fortress | rogues the cortes, meaning to dissolve it ; he sus- 
and the barrack. If so, the nobles will not be the| pends the liberty of the press, 
only foes and victims. Despotism and its agents| on his past successes ; thinks that S 
are no less hateful than gem § And the 


murderers of Tarnow may be inci 
and reward to seek higher victims. 
Examiner, 21 March. 





i) ian deel Diataeatinans: Cette vss roug ly distracted and demoralized that she cannot 
conte eae aed oe weer Sane 8 her pojitical degradation.—Spectator, 28 March. 
Galicia, as reported by an eye-witness :-—*‘ The 
Austrian government having been informed of the 
approaching seepage hay the proposed gather- 
ing of the peasants to make an attack on Tarnow, ; ; : 
is resolved to foster, through the captains of the | ‘@ French invader, imputes to him that “‘ He has 
districts, the most intimate relations with the a the slaves which God had given. 
asants, whom it has deluded by representing to| his beats Quincy Adams on Genesis. In an 
them that the nobility intend to rise for the sake sie eines war, however, Jonathan would proba- 
of reimposing on them the ancient yoke with all| ”.Y 2¢°Pt the very words of Abd-el-Kader, turn- 
its horrors ; and in order to accomplish this, the ing the heavy reproach against England.—Ezam- 


masters invited them to yin it under another pre- | ‘"”* 

igning great anxiety for} THe new insurrection in Poland renders us 
the fate of the peasants, but unable to offer them) [France] an immense service, inasmuch as it re- 
any assistance, has pointed put to them a means—| veals to us the secret of the weakness of our ene- 
viz.—that when once on the spot appointed for| mies and thatof ourown power. Itshows Russia, 
their meeting with the nobility, they should rush on| Austria, and Prussia, kept in check as it were by 
the latter, and having put to death every one of | an invisible army, and gm 5 for a long time. 
them, deliver the bodies to the authorities. Be-| This is an important fact; w 
sides, the authorities promised for every dead body | the present embarrassments of England in America 
brought to them ane florins, and for a living one | and India, is calculated to Pr a great and 
t is easy to imagine how the | beneficial influence over our 
greedy peasants, preferring forty florins to twenty-| Tye Queen of the French was recently the un- 
five florins, have increased the number of the vic- 
tims. The whole of the country presents a most 
melancholy aspect. The mansions of the nobility 
have now assumed the character of ruins—the| ing in her carriage. The coachman was ordered 
furniture, broken to pieces, is still stained with the 
blood of the proprietors. The barns and other I Lye 
buildings belonging to the farms, the granaries, | |. the Hous from a return just issued by the order 
have been reduced to ashes. A picture of deso- ‘ vans ! 
lation equal to the massacre of Fluman offers itself | /ebruary, 1846, there were 617 importers of for- 
to the eye, which seeks in vain for a human| °@® grain then in bond in Great Britain and Ire- 
creature on this scene of bloody carnage. Five land. The same return gives the quantities im- 
hundred persons have already fallen a prey to this rted by each individual. The totals are as fol- 
insatiable horde, that still continues to ravage by “stomp a 1,117,071 oar 6 bushels ; bar- 
going from one village to another, and perpetrating | “Ys ©»!* quarters ; oats, ©, eee Paes 


text. The government, 


twenty-five florins. 


the most cruel enormities.”’ 





SPAIN. 


Narvaez may be said to have thrown off the aan for erin ge oe ace pay ass 
mask, and Spain is openly in the hands of an ad- ae ey . ae. vi gd a . aaa 
venturer. He reénters office sword in hand. The oe a ong and 60 aah eg ig "ide oe od 
band whom he has gathered round him show his by ‘ee ee = ay os 12 ‘* a, Sapper 
purpose. When famous housebreakers have any | °Y , "4"¢some fiuted columns. , aS 


great crime in prospect, they select the men who 


are the best fitted to be tools in such desperate en- of the various market commodities, and is ventila- 


terprizes: Ramon Narvaez has chosen his aecom- 


plices on that plan. He has taken the pick of ultra ner of Venetian blinds. There is besides a venti- 


‘* Moderados,”’ (as that callous and corrupt party 
have dubbed themselves,) of ahsolutists, and even 
of carlists. His minister of the interior is a man 
who has been branded by the senate with a charge 
of fraud in some kind of stockjobbing. He pro- 
fesses extraordinary loyalty to the throne. iis 
first steps are significant: he shakes off all the 
liberals who had belonged to his government ; he 
weeds the ranks of officers in the army after the 
fashion of a vicious gardener—that is, he pulls up 
the good herbs and leaves the rankest weeds, put- 
ng in more of the sort, his creatures ; he pro- 
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by success| Even France, which is understood to have patron- 
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He evidently relies 
in is quite 
cowed ; and braves discontent with reckless daring. 




















ized him formerly, is scandalized at these dangerous 
excesses. What will follow’ It is indeed a fear- 
ful question, whether Spain is or is not so tho- 




















shake off this Old Man of the Sea who trades in 
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Asp-e1-Kaper, amongst his charges against 
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estinies.— Siecle. 














willing witness of an act of self-destruction. A 
person threw himself from the triumphal arch at 
the Barriére de l’Etoile, as the queen was pass- 



































to stop, but the suicide’s life was extinct. 

















ouse of Commons, that, on the 12th of 





















































4,805 quarters; beans, 9,455 quarters; Indian 
corn, 13,248 quarters; wheaten flour, 703,961 
quarters ; and oatmeal, 668 quarters. 


Tue Glasgow papers describe an iron market- 



























































main building contains numerous stalls for the sale 














ted by means of jalousie blades, fixed in the man- 

















lator on the top, that nothing may be wanting to 
encourage a delicious coolness in the hot climate 
for which it is intended.” 


A curious order of the police was issued at Ber- 
lin on the 2d March. With a view of preventing 
the diminution of nightingales in their natural state 
of liberty, it is decreed that every person in Prus- 
sia who keeps a nightingale in a cage shall pay an 
annual tax of 10 thalers (40 francs); and that 
any person putting a nightingale in future into a 
cage, without giving information to the police, 
shall be fined 30 thalers. 
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Tue Observateur «is announces the estab- 
lishment of a Free-t League at Bordeaux. 
“Tt will thus be seen,’’ adds the Odservateur 

is, after some details, ‘* that the impulse is 
given. No doubt, wy’ sang, Awe the great ports 
of France, Marseilles, Havre, Nantes, will respond 
to the appeal made to them by Bordeapx ; likewise 
all the manufacturing towns will follow the ex- 
ample ; they will hoist the flag of that revolution 
of which England, with unabated energy, has 
given the signal.” 


Tue fortifications of Paris are entirely finished. 
They have cost more than 5,000,000/. sterling. 


A LETTER read at a recent meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society, from Mr. Duncan, the African 
traveller, states that the king of Ashantee enter- 
tained him with a review of 6,000 female troops ; 
whose arms, accoutrements, and performance, were 
truly astonishing. 


Tue Province of Demerara, to mark its sense of 
the importance of agricultural chemistry, has con- 
ferred a salary of 1,000/. a year upon Dr. Shier, 
the official professor of the science. 


Tue following is the comparative postage in the 
different countries: England, 1d.; Prussia, 24d.; 
Spain, 24d.; the United States of America, 24d.; 
Sardinia, 34¢.; Austria, 34d; Russia, 4d.; and 
France, 44d. 


Jewisu Cotonization.—The present extraor- 
dinary agitation among the Jews with reference 
to a return to the land of their fathers, cannot but 
be regarded with interest by the Christian commu- 
nity, especially by those who believe in their lit- 
eral restoration to the Holy Land. 

** Ata meeting of gentlemen feeling deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of the Jewish people, re- 
cently held in London, (says the London Watch- 
man,) it was resolved that a society be formed un- 
der the title of ‘ The British and Foreign Society 
for promoting the colonization of the Holy Land.’ 
The society is to be restricted to the making all 
necessary preparations to facilitate the realization 
of the gradual colonization of Palestine, and the 
present protection and promotion of the civil and 
religious rights and liberties of the Jewish people 
in every part of the world. The committee to 
consist alike of Jews and Christians, Englishmen 
and fureigners. The codperation of politicians 
and good men of every country, sect, and rank, is 
invited, it being a fundamental rule of the society 
that it shall be entirely silent and neutral as to 
every point of religious controversy.”’ 

In reference to the present state of Palestine, as 
being fully open for a return of the Jews, a distin- 
guished writer says: ** A country, once densely 
inhabited, lies solitary; her pastoral hills unfre- 
quented by the shepherd ; her rich fields untilled, 
and shaggy with thistles and prickly shrubs ; her 
villages sunk into heaps of ruins, and her cities 
without inhabitants. During the identical years 
in which Ireland quadrupled its population the 
population of Palestine had sunk to atenth. This 
is surely a very extraordinary fact; and when all 
seem to agree that there remains nothing but emi- 
gration for the sorely afflicted race of Israel in Po- 
land, it seems searee Jess generally held that the 
only land which remains for them to occupy is just 
the land of Palestine. Nor is it mere enthusiasts 
of the Jewish or Christian faith that unite in indica- 
ting this country as a country eminently fitted for 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


colonization—we find it recommended by men of 
the most practical character.’’ 


Dr. Bucxianp has published some hints respect- 
ing seed-potatoes. ‘* The sets should be planted 
early ; and if the plants continue healthy until the 
tubers ripen, there will be no danger, because ai] 
analogy of fungous vegetable parts shows that their 
growth follows and does not precede or cause dis- 
ease. Small tubers should be selected and set en- 
tire ; as cutting the unripe and dropsical potatoes 
of last year may endanger their decay as soon as 
they are put into the damp ground. I would plant 
even r tubers entire; but if cut, the sliced 
parts should be shaken in a sieve of quick-lime, 
until a hard skin is formed over the raw surface, as 
is often done in Scotland.” 
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Self-Formation ; or the History of an Individual 
ind: intended as a aa for the Intellect 
through Difficulties to Success. By a Fellow 
of a College. First American, from the Lon- 
don edition. Published by William Crosby & 
H. P. Nichols: Boston. 


‘Tur design of this work, which is very well 
executed, is so well described in the Preface to the 
American Edition, that we cannot give a better 
idea of it than by quoting from this Preface. It is 
admitted ‘by the general consent ef those who 
have made use of it—among whom might be 
named many most eminently qualified to judge in 
the matter—that it is, almost without question, the 
most valuable and useful work upon the subject of 
self-education that has yet appeared in our own, if 
not in any other language. It is perfectly original 
both in plan and execution, and meets the case as 
no other among the multitudinous books which 
have appeared with a similar design, has at all 
su ed in doing. It is precisely what the 
unaided searcher for mental elevation and improve- 
ment wants to give him impulse, aid and en- 
couragement in the arduous and often dishearten- 
ing task of self-discipline. The writer goes over 
with him, step by step, the very path he is to 
tread, pointing out the obstacles and difficulties in 
the way, and showing how they may best be met 
and overcome.’ This notice of the book is per- 
fectly correct, and the publishers have done good 
service by bringing forward an American edition 
of it. It may be most unreservedly recommended, 
especially to the young. The author's name is 
not placed on the title page, but it is reputed to be 
from the pen of Capel Lloft.’’—Daily Advertiser. 


Mutcu Cows.—Messrs. Greeley & McElrath of 
the Tribune, have just issued a work, valuable— 
really inestimable—to the grazier, the dairyman, 
and the whole agricultural world. It is a treatise 
on Milch Cows, whereby the quality and quantity 
of milk which any cow will give, may be accu- 
rately determined, by observing natural marks of 
external indications alone ; the length of time they 
will continue to give milk, &c., from the French 
of M. Francis Guenon, by N. P. Trist, Esq., with 
introductory remarks and observations on the Cow 
and the Dairy, by John S. Skinner, Editor of the 
Farmers’ Library.— True Sun. 

[It costs as much to keep a poor cow, as to keep a 
good one. For 25 cents, the price of this book, a man 
may save himself 25 dollars every time he buys a cow.} 





